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THINK ON THESE THINGS 
WIT AND WISDOM OF A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 
If you have done well today, you will probably do better tomorrow. 


Let the dead past bury its dead and the unborn future build on the wisdom 
of the present hour. 





If you have no enemies, you have succeeded in gaining the approval 
of fools. 





There have been no miracles since science unlocked the secrets of nature. 
There is no evidence that nature objected. 





Every man who has revealed new truth, relieved human suffering, turned 
darkness into light, or contributed to human progress has been set upon 
by the pack. Are you baying with the pack? 





You are not just as good a teacher as you were a year ago. If you are 
not better, you are worse. 





The man who can live with himself three hundred and sixty-five days a 
year for the allotted three score years and ten and always maintain his self- 
respect must be a philosopher, a saint, or a scoundrel. 





In 1815, the rulers of Russia, Prussia and Austria, together with a 
corrupt and reactionary church, organized the “Holy Alliance” and elected 
themselves “delegates of Providence.” Their real purpose was to crush 
liberalism in Europe. These puissant divine right kings, the “Holy Alliance,” 
and the political establishments which they represented, are all securely 
incarcerated in Davy Jones’ Locker. 





According to the BOOK there was an ancient gentleman by the name 
of Darius who boasted of “the law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth 
not.” Most that this remote standpatter stood for has been swept away 
by the resistless tide of a changing world. Time has amended the constitu- 
tion of the Medes and Persians. 





The tyranny of public opinion is frequently the tyranny of ignorance. 





A young fisherman once asked an old fisherman what he regarded as 
the best bass bait. The reply was: “A whetstone, my son, a whetstone.” 
The mouth of a black bass is as hard as the problems of life. Much of the 
angling in this world is done with dull hooks. 





Most persons are about as happy as they wish to be, and many persons 
are never so happy as when relating the reasons of their unhappiness. 





Don’t become discouraged if you have a few pupils who apparently 
learn nothing. We know of some individuals in this class who became 
world leaders. 
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| SCHOOL MEN! 


Superintendents « Principals « Outstanding Teachers 


| Unusual Vacation Opportunity 


Due to the unprecedented increase in our school and teacher sales 
in 1935—we are planning an extensive expansion program this year. 
We are beginning early as we are anxious to contact those men 
who consider their vacation well in advance—men who seek not 
only INcoME but a position that will allow them to use their train- 
ing, experience, and contacts to the best advantage. 





Our ScHOOoL AND TEACHER SERVICE Department has openings for 
a limited number of men in every state. School men in this depart- 
ment (with little or no previous sales experience), averaged from 
$200 to $500 per month and more, in the summer of 1935. BuSINEss 
Turis YEAR Promises EVEN GREATER RETURNS! 


Write Now for full details of this unusual opportunity — giving age, 
i experience, training—BE Sure to specify your choice of territory, 
il and date available. A car is, of course, required. Address: 


School and Teacher Dept. 30 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago * 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 























A Digest of Teacher Retirement Legislation 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF Act oF 1908 AND Its PRESENT STATUS 


. The retirement law of 1908 was enacted as a school efficiency measure. 
. During the life of the law the State has deducted annually one per cent 


from teachers’ salaries by process of law which has amounted to a total 
of $2,500,000. With accumulated interest this amounts to more than 
$3,000,000. All this amount has been paid to others. The State has 
appropriated in 27 years a total of about $250,000. The law is actuarially 
unsound. The fund is now inadequate. 


. The State increased its appropriation each of the three times deficits 


occurred prior to 1930. 


. The entire permanent endowment fund of $278,000 was appropriated by 


an act of the General Assembly to meet the deficit beginning in 1930. 


. In 1932 the General Assembly increased the State appropriation by 


$10,000, but with this the funds were sufficient to pay only 50% of the 
annuities ranging from $50 to $500 as provided by the Act of 1908. 


. Without a sound retirement system retired teachers and thousands now 


> —" have no prospect of return on amounts collected from them 
y law. 


. The State has a clear and inescapable obligation to those thousands of 


teachers whose money it has collected by law and paid to others. 


. More than one thousand teachers are now on the retired list. Maximum 


annual retirement allowance at present $250; minimum $25; average 
$120. Less than 10% receive the maximum of $250; 80% receive an 
annual amount varying from $25 to $200. 


EssENTIAL FEATURES OF THE SOUND RETIREMENT LAW PROPOSED TO THE 1936 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The proposed law is actuarially sound and provides— 


. Voluntary membership for all present teachers and compulsory mem- 


bership for all teachers entering the service after the enactment of the 
law. 


. Restoration of the full retirement allowance to the present retired 


teachers, as set up in the Act of 1908, with a maximum of $500 per year. 


. Retirement allowance to those teachers retiring in the next five years 


equal to that provided by the present law. 


. Normal retirement at 65 years of age and compulsory at 70 years of age. 
. Retirement for disability after 20 years of service. 


. Contributions by the teachers on the following scale: 


Teachers under 30 years of age...... 4 9% of annual salary up to $2,000. 
from 30 to 40 years of age. 412% “ ” _ * * ee 
° from 40 to 50 years of age..5 %“ ad _ * * ee 
from 50 to 60 years of age. 6 %“ - 7" © * ee 
“s SS ere ee 7 %“ - 7 © * ae 
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Contribution by the State 4.95% of total annual teachers’ salaries which 
amounts to $676,209 annually. This amount will be gradually reduced— 


(1) By death and removal of the 1,000 teachers already retired under 
the Act of 1908. 

(2) By liquidation of the accrued liability for those teachers now in 
service who are about ready to retire. 

For these reasons the contribution by the State will eventually be reduced 
to $270,484 annually. 


Maximum retirement allowance of one-half of the average salary of the 
individual for the last five years previous to retirement, with a maxi- 
mum of $1,000 annually. 


Individual accounting of all contributions paid in by each teacher. 


Return to each teacher upon withdrawal from the profession, or to his 
estate upon death, of the full amount contributed by the teacher under 


‘this plan. No part of the State’s contribution is returned. 


Administration of the Retirement system by the State Department of 
Education. 


“Teacher” as defined in the bill shall mean any regular teacher, principal, 
assistant principal, supervisor, superintendent, and other members of 
teaching or professional staff of any public day school certificated and 
contracted with according to law, any member of the professional staff 


‘of the State Department of Education, members of State Teachers Col- 


lege faculties, and all full time secretarial and professional employees 
on school board, State Department of Education and Teachers College 





pay rolls. 





“MESSIAH” BANNED IN SCHOOLS 


Handel’s “Messiah,” composed in 1741 and 
generally recognized as one of the world’s finest 
oratorios, was not sung in the auditorium of 
Washington Junior High School, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., by the Mount Vernon Choral Society in a 
proposed Christmas song-fest because the Board 
of Education regarded it as “sectarian.” Edgar 
Fowlston, director of the society, said that he 
received instructions to this effect from Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Holmes, superintendent of schools. 

Announcement of the school board’s attitude 
caused consternation among the residents. Dr. 
Holmes said the ruling must stand as decisions of 
the State Education Department are emphatic on 
the point that school buildings must not be used 
for sectarian, religious, or partisan programs. 

In answer to the statement that the new school 
auditorium, known locally as the Wood Audi- 
torium, was built “extra large” for just such oc- 
casions as the contemplated programs, Dr. Holmes 
said: “It was built for all the people, not any one 
group. Since it is a school building it must be 
governed by the State law,” he added. 

Although Mr. Fowlston declared his society had 


sung the “Messiah” in the same auditorium on 
February 19, 1935, and in the high school audi- 
torium on November, 1928, Dr. Holmes denied the 
school board had changed its policy—Journal of 
Education, Boston, January 6, 1936. 





EDUCATION OR FAILURE 


Loyalty to the worthy ideals of yesterday and 
solicitude for the good of tomorrow compel the 
deepest concern, the most serious thought and the 
wisest procedure toward the education of our 
youth today. The citizen who shirks his obliga- 
tion to children, the taxpayer who shields his 
shekels at the sacrifice of childhood, the political 
leader who ignores the influence of schools on the 
welfare of his constituents, and the teacher who 
puts less than her life into the trust she has as- 
sumed are at once stupid, dishonest and con- 
temptible. No depression is so deep, ne <atastro- 
phe so serious and no emergency so important as 
to justify continued laxity in serious attention to 
education, for to fail with the young, for what- 
ever cause, is complete and final failure. 

—Thos. J. Walker. 
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Teachers’ Retirement Plan 
(The following is a digest of a radio address by Hugh L. Sulfridge, principal of Lane High School, Charlottesville, 


broadcast from WRVA Thursday evening, January 16.) 


would seem to have been rather hasty con- 

sideration, passed an “Act to establish a 
retirement fund for public school teachers.” This 
Act as amended in 1910 provided for (a) retire- 
ment after thirty years of service, (b) deduction 
of one per cent from all teachers’ salaries, (c) a 
retirement annuity equal to one-half the teacher’s 
annual salary (no annuity, however, may exceed 
$500), (d) the setting up of a permanent endow- 
ment fund of which only the income could be used. 

Since 1908 the teachers have contributed to the 
fund $2,500,000. The State has appropriated dur- 
ing this period a total of $250,000. 

This retirement plan, under which the teachers 
are now paying at the rate of $150,000 annually 
and the State $20,000 annually, has proved 
actuarially unsound. In 1930, the General As- 
sembly, without consulting the teachers, directed 
that the so-called “permanent endowment fund” 
amounting to $278,000 be used to pay annuities. 
In spite of this makeshift the fund is at present sa 
inadequate that the eleven hundred teachers on the 
retired list are receiving only 50% of the amounts 
promised them as annuities. 

In 1932, Governor Pollard proposed to increase 
the levy on teachers’ salaries to 2%. We opposed 
this recommendation for the reason that past ex- 
perience had shown us that the law was unsound. 
It was evident to those who had made a careful 
actuarial study of the problem that even the two 
per cent would be inadequate to pay annuities, as 
greater numbers were placed on the retired list. 
Moreover, since it is the practice in all sound re- 
tirement laws that both employer and employee 
contribute on the basis of approximately equal 
amounts, we felt that the State should be willing to 
increase its appropriation to an amount more 
nearly equal to that which the teachers were re- 
quired to pay. Since the General Assembly felt 
that the State was in no position to bear such a 
share of the expense, the teachers were unalterably 
opposed to doubling their own contribution for the 
purpose of prolonging the life of an admittedly 
unsound retirement system. 

While we have the greatest sympathy for and 


iz 1908 the General Assembly, after what 


desire to help retired teachers, we cannot be blind 
to the injustice of a system which compels the 
active teachers to support from their meager 
salaries a plan of retirement that, in turn, guar- 
antees them no annuity. 

It is now clearly the duty of the State and the 
teachers to face their responsibility squarely and 
set up a sound plan instead of the faulty one they 
now have. 

This brings us face to face with this question: 
Does the great State of Virginia want in this way 
to break faith with its teachers? 

Let there be no misunderstanding about this 
matter. The teachers of Virginia are not asking 
for charity. They are not asking the State to pay 
them a pension. The State of Virginia has not 
been paying the teachers a pension. A retirement 
plan, such as we have had, is not a pension. No 
plan wherein the beneficiaries pay nine-tenths of 
the cost can be rightly called a pension. A pension 
is a periodical allowance to an individual made 
by a government. 

While the teachers neither ask nor expect the 
State to pay them a pension, they do feel that in 
justice the State should join them in establishing 
a sound retirement system. By a sound retirement 
system, we mean a system that takes into con- 
sideration all financial obligations involved in 
carrying out the provisions of the law; we mean 
a system wherein each individual teacher who 
makes regular financial contributions shall have 
an equity, and that this equity is not lost if the 
teacher for any reason drops out of the profession 
or retires before the stipulated age when she may 
receive an annuity. A sound retirement system 
should have all the features of a sound insurance 
plan. It should be fully adequate to keep faith 
with the people whose money it uses and who 
depend upon it for protection. 

There is a joint obligation on both the State and 
the teachers to face this problem of retirement 
squarely and see that justice and equity prevail. 

Out of the discussion and controversy with 
reference to this so-called teachers’ pension, a few 
fundamental facts stand out: 

1. The unsound system which we now have, 
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and which we have been compelled by law to sup- 
port for twenty-seven years, was imposed upon us 
by State law. Admitting that a few teachers did 
advocate it at the time, the plan has never been 
approved by the great body of teachers who have 
been taxed to sustain it. 

2. There are at present many sound retirement 
systems in operation in both government and in- 
dustry. For example, persons entering the civil 
service of the Federal government enjoy the 
benefits of retirement law. More than 400,000 
employees come under this act. They contribute 
314% of their salaries to the fund and the gov- 
ernment a like or an even greater amount, if neces- 
sary, so that the plan is actuarially sound. If an 
individual leaves that service before the age of 
retirement, he gets back his own contributions plus 
interest. 

New York City has a similar plan for all em- 
ployees including school teachers. The city con- 
tributes fifty per cent of the annuities. 

Numerous private industries have retirement 
plans for their employees. 

Teachers are State employees. No teacher can 
give her life to the work of teaching without mak- 
ing a great personal sacrifice. The annual salary 
of elementary teachers in Virginia is $631.00, and 
the annual salary of all teachers including both 
elementary and high school is $692.00. 

I assume that there is but one reason for having 
teachers and for paying them salaries at all. That 
reason is an exceedingly vital one. It is the child. 
The most powerful influence that touches the child 
outside of the home is the teacher. The State is 
interested in the child, and rightly so, because the 
child today is the man, the woman, the citizen of 
tomorrow. The quality of the citizen of tomorrow 
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will be determined largely by the kind of teacner 
the child has. Consequently, the State, or rather 
the people who compose the State, must be con- 
cerned about the teacher. 

The Virginia Education Association is sponsor- 
ing a new retirement bill before the General As- 
sembly now in session. An effort is being made 
to include in this bill all the features of a sound 
retirement law. Teachers and all other people 
concerned with the public schools will watch the 
progress of this new legislation with interest. Its 
success or failure may have a far reaching effect 
on public education in Virginia. 

In conclusion, I suggest the following benefits 
that will come from the establishment of a sound 
retirement system for teachers: 


1. It would free school boards from the obliga- 
tion they often feel to continue the employment of 
teachers who have become inefficient because of 
age or physical disability. 


2. It would guarantee a higher standard of 
teaching personnel. More capable people would 
be encouraged to enter the profession and to re- 
main in the profession. 


3. Teachers may look forward with greater 
confidence and security; the dignity and standing 
of the profession will be greatly enhanced ; anxiety 
over the thoughts of a helpless and penniless old 
age will largely disappear; and teachers will ex- 
perience new courage and joy in their great calling. 
Since the work of the teacher is basic to economic 
and social welfare, “every effort should be made 
to attract a high type of worker to the profession, 
to encourage a long period of happy and useful 
service, and to provide an honorable way out of 
the profession when that service is concluded.” 





cation Association, will preside. 





Virginians at St. Louis - Take Notice 


Superintendents, principals and all Virginia teachers planning to be at 
St. Louis for the meeting of the Department of Superintendence should 
not fail to note this in their calendar—The “Virginia Breakfast”, Tuesday, 
February 25, 1936, 7:45 A.M., at the Statler Hotel. 
talks has been arranged. John E. Martin, president of the Virginia Edu- 


A brief program of 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 
MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
A Washington Birthday Celebration 
COMMEMORATING HEROISM AT VALLEY FORGE 


From an address delivered by George W. Maxey, Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
at the dedication of a hut similar to those which were used by the American soldiers. 


A nation’s greatest struggle is not with a foreign 
foe. Disasters without are never so surely fatal 
as decay within. A people’s greatest decision is 
not that between peace and foreign war; it is in 
the choice they make between sacrifice and selfish- 
ness—between principle and what seems like ex- 
pediency—between honor and what appears to be 
gain. , 

Such a battle was fought here during the terri- 
ble winter of 1777 and 1778; and because the 
spirit of sacrifice and principle and honor won 
against the greatest odds that were ever pitted 
against them in anything like similar circum- 
stances, the name of Valley Forge stirs the hearts 
of Americans as the hearts of the ancient Greeks 
were stirred by the name of Thermopylae. 

When the remnant of the Continental Army 
pitched camp at Valley Forge, amid the falling 
snowflakes and fierce winds of December, 1777, 
it had no record of victories to sustain its morale. 
Three months before it had lost the Battle of 
Brandywine ; two months before that of German- 
town and sixteen days before it was forced to re- 
treat from the frozen fields of Whitemarsh before 
an army nearly twice its number. Philadelphia, 
the capital of the new confederation, where in the 
previous year independence had been proclaimed 
in Jefferson’s sonorous sentences, was occupied 
by Sir William Howe and 19,000 well organized, 
well trained and well fed British and Hessian 
troops. 

All that remained of the American government 
was the Continental Congress, and it had taken 
flight to a little frontier village west of the Sus- 
quehanna River. No commander had ever less 
incentive to “carry on” than did its commander. 
No soldiers ever had more reason to lose morale 
than the soldiers of the army that had retreated 
here. They were facing foemen twice their num- 
ber and they were fighting for a government that 


—Courtesy New York Tribune. 


was disorganized and virtually nonexistent. The 
greatest test of character and courage is to face 
defeat and still fight on. Those soldiers most de- 
serve the accolade who without fault of their own 
can be beaten the greatest number of times and 
still be eager to fight again. 

Why the men who encamped here did not deem 
further struggle useless is a marvel in the psy- 
chology of courage. Their general in chief could 
easily have secured from the enemy terms which 
would have insured his personal safety and allowed 
him to return to the comforts of his Virginia 
home. General Nathanael Greene could have 
again taken up congenial labors in his Rhode 
Island blacksmith shop. General Henry Knox 
could have renewed congenial activities in his Bos- 
ton book shop. The home fields and tannery at 
Waynesboro, only four miles south of Valley 
Forge, beckoned to General Anthony Wayne. 
Lieutenant John Marshall, then barely twenty-two 
years of age but destined to be for thirty-four 
years the great Chief Justice of the United 
States, and Lieutenant James Monroe, then not 
yet twenty-one years of age, but destined to be 
President of the United States and to give his 
name to a history-making doctrine, could have 
gone back to their Virginia law studies. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Alexander Hamilton could have cele- 
brated his coming of age in New York, where 
prospective professional eminence called to this 
talented and ambitious youth, but he preferred to 
spend his twenty-first birthday, which was Jan- 
uary 11, 1778, on these frozen hills, surrounded 
by a half-starved, half-clothed and defeated army. 

It is a military maxim that “all impulses for 
success come from the top.” No more persuasive 
proof of this can be found in the annals of war 
than in the accomplishments of Washington and 
his army. It does not detract from the deserved 
fame of his officers and his men to say that he 
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himself furnished the example that inspiréd them 
with fortitude, courage and perseverance. It has 
been said of him: “In heart-breaking circum- 
stances he was at his best.” When Von Moltke 
at the close of the Franco-Prussian War was ac- 
corded by his admiring countrymen a place with 
the greatest captains of the ages, he disclaimed 
such high rank, saying: ‘““My military skill has 
never been put to the supreme test, for I have 
never had to conduct a retreat.” 

Washington’s character and skill were repeat- 
edly put to that supreme test. In the French- 
Indian War he was in the demoralized rout and 
retreat of Braddock’s army, and there, at the early 
age of 23, he revealed the possession of those 
qualities which stood him in such good stead after 
his defeats at Long Island and White Plains in 
1776, and still later at the Brandywine and at 
Germantown. In the hard school of warfare 
against tremendous odds he had learned to “look 
disaster in the face as coolly as other men looked 
at a dress parade.” 

No other soldier ever so well exemplified as did 
Washington the maxim of Napoleon that “moral 
force is to the physical (that is, to numbers, equip- 
ment and training) as three to one.” Armies are 
not mere machines but organisms of intense sensi- 
tiveness. It is the spirit of the leader which finally 
pervades the army. A battle often becomes a 
battle between the respective characters and in- 
telligences of the opposing commanders. The 
Continental Army here at Valley Forge under the 
command of George Washington was, with all its 
limitations in equipment and supplies, a far better 
army than was the well equipped and abundantly 
supplied British army at Philadelphia under the 
command of Sir William Howe. This the event 
completely proved. The art of generalship is in 
large measure the art of dealing with human na- 
ture. General Sherman once said: “The power to 
command men and give vehement impulse to their 
joint action is manifest in battles, and whoever 
commands an army must choose his subordinates 
by reason of qualities which can be tested only in 
actual conflict.” 

The object of the war waged by the Colonists 
was not revolution but restoration. It was a year 
after Lexington and Concord before they decided 
that only by independence could they achieve a res- 
toration of that kind of government which they 
believed to be the birthright of Anglo-Saxons 
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everywhere since Magna Charta, Marston Moor 
and Naseby. They declared on July 4, 1776: “Our 
petitions for redress have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A prince whose character is thus 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people.” So they 
ended on this side of the Atlantic the reign of that 
unfit ruler and established a government of their 
own based on those time-tested principles which 
would insure the greatest freedom for enterprise 
and individual action. 

Anglo-Saxon rebellion against the encroach- 
ments of government was nothing new. In Bos- 
ton, as early as 1689, the people threw into prison 
Governor Andros, the representative of the Bri- 
tish crown. Webster said in his oration at Ply- 
mouth Rock, in 1820 (quoting a Colonial histo- 
rian): “During the open violences of the short 
reign of James II, and the tyranny of Andros, 
all the motives to great actions, to industry, to 
economy, to enterprise, to wealth and to popula- 
tion were in a manner annihilated. A general 
inactivity and languishment pervaded the public 
body. Liberty, property and everything which 
ought to be dear to men every day grew more and 
more insecure.” 

The War for Independence was fought and 
the Constitution was adopted to make liberty and 
property secure. The Constitution was drafted 
during a great post-war depression, and if there 
were any legislative panaceas for depressions we 
may be certain that the minds of Franklin, Hamil- 
ton and Madison would have discovered them and 
incorporated them in our organic law. 

The appellation “‘liberal” is an honorable one. 
Many noble characters have well deserved it and 
have worn it worthily. Washington was a liberal; 
Franklin was a liberal; Jefferson was a liberal. 
But to qualify for that appellation one is not 
obliged to enlist in a crusade against the rights of 
property or to accept as a social therapeutic every 
proposed legislative cure-all which is sired by se- 
ductive hope and mothered by misty thinking. 
No one could challenge the genuine liberalism of 
that great statesman and jurist, the late Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. This man of vast experience 
and profound understanding declared: “I have 
no faith in panaceas or nostrums. For most of 
the things that can be called evils, the remedy is 
for us to become more civilized.” 

What Senator Borah eloquently said of Wash- 
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ington in 1919 is particularly apt today: “It has 
been piped about of late from a thousand sources 
—venal sources, disloyal sources, sinister sources 
—that Washington’s wisdom was of his day only 
and that his teachings are out of fashion—things 
long since sent to the scrap heap of history—that 
while he was great in character and noble in soul 
he was untrained in the arts of statescraft and un- 
learned in the science of government. The puny 
demagogue, the barren editor, the sterile professor 
now vie with each other in apologizing for (what 
they call) ‘the temporary and commonplace ex- 
pedients’ which the father of our country felt 
constrained to adopt in building a republic. What 
is the test of statesmanship? Is it the formation 
of theories, the utterance of abstract and incon- 
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trovertible truths, or is it the capacity and the 
power to give to a people that concrete thing 
called liberty, that vital and indispensable thing in 
human happiness called free institutions, and to 
establish over all and above all the blessed and 
eternal reign of order and law?” 

Washington met that test. What he and his 
men did here and on every battlefield of the War 
for Independence gave us liberty under the reign 
If the American people ever 
accept any sort of slavery because of the appar- 
ent benevolence of the Master, they will have 
degenerated into a breed unworthy of such heri- 
tages of glory as Bunker Hill and Valley Forge 
and Yorktown. 


of order and law. 





Why | am Teaching Current Events This Year 


GEORGE J. LUX, John Marshall High School, Richmond 


RESENT revolutionary changes in the 
p nation and the world fascinate and satisfy 

the scholar of ordinary intellectual cu- 
riosity. In foreign lands the vestiges of medie- 
valism are disappearing; dictators are starring 
in Europe, and Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia is 
setting the world by its ears. Such events we 
naturally watch intently. They will certainly 
arouse alike interest in the past and in the im- 
pending future. 

Today’s activities are the offspring of yester- 
day. Like children, their character is largely de- 
termined by their ancestry. Born of an extra- 
ordinary past, they have an exceptional genius. 
Vigilance, patience and enlightened understand- 
ing are essential in directing today’s activities 
toward their fulfillment. They are a fulcrum 
that furnishes leverage for prying into the past, 
a searchlight whereby we may divine the future. 
They are the scholar’s vital source of interest 
and all curricular studies may and should be 
made to radiate from and converge in them. 

The world’s a stage; the play is on and the 
plot is being enacted. There are heroes, villains 
and clowns. Some play in masterly, fashion; 


others with garbled words and awkward gesture 
would turn the scene into travesty. Success is 
applauded; failure is hissed. Always there is 


hope and expectancy. The intricate interplay of 
innumerable and dynamic factors enlists our 
closest attention. Dead, indeed, were we, whether 
mere witnesses or active partakers, if indifferent 
to the action in the drama. 

Like a highly mechanized liner, civilization is 
on a tempestuous sea whose whitecaps of dis- 
sonance are seen in every direction. Clouded 
skies and threatening elements inspire fear in 
some and desperation in others of lesser vision. 
It is imperative that youth, the crew and pilots 
of tomorrow, be well informed that with greater 
confidence they may steer true to a safe destiny. 

Current events are the realities on the frontier 
of human enterprise. In them alone are we 
bidden to participate. Pioneers are blazing trails 
beyond the daring of most of us and we are 
watching them with speculation; new fields are 
being explored that those who come after may 
possess and enjoy a richer life. Thus the course 
of man’s empire takes its way. The torch of 
civilization that we carry today will be com- 
mitted to the care of our youth tomorrow. Our 
stewardship is to keep it trimmed and so to 
prepare the oncoming generation that they may 
hand it on undimmed. 

Such, to me, are compelling reasons for 
teaching Current Events. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ADAPTATION OF THE COURSE 
OF STUDY TO UPPER GRADES 


BLANCHE DANIEL, State Teachers College, Radford 


NE of the bed rocks on which we as 
() teachers of Virginia are standing, if we 

are in any sense adapting the Course of 
Study, is the principle: “The school can serve as 
a creative institution only as it succeeds in con- 
trolling through its curriculum the experience of 
learners so that cultivated, integrated, and indi- 
vidualized personalities are developed.” That in- 
dividualized personality is the child. If we are 
to make a practical adaptation of the Course of 
Study I believe that our starting point should 
be zwith the child. Here are my suggestions: 

I. Know your children, individually and col- 
lectively by securing all the available data possi- 
ble. 

I hope the teacher of last year has left you 
some records of information, but, if she has 
not, you be sure that next year’s teacher gets 
some from you. 

Where and how can we secure information 
about our children? 


1. Prepare a questionnaire and hectograph 
enough copies for each child. Ask for such 
information as his name, age, address, phone 
number, names of father and mother, num- 
ber in family, father’s and mother’s occupa- 
tions, church affiliation, financial status, 
favorite school subjects, favorite sport, num- 
ber books read, kind of books read, maga- 
zines read, and desired career. 

2. Secure from the superintendent, or super- 
visor, last year’s register, the health cards, 
and any other material which has been left 
in his possession. 

3. Find out if any testing program has been 
carried on; if so, strive to get the results. 

4. Carry on a diagnostic or a testing program 
of your own. 

5. Jot down your own observations of the chil- 
dren ; arrange for personal conferences with 
them. 


6. Visit each home represented as quickly as 
possible after school begins—before is even 
better. I was glad to hear Miss Henderson 
give special emphasis to this at one of our 
regional curriculum meetings recently. You 
will be a much better informed and a more 
sympathetic teacher after visits into the 
homes of your children. 

Read carefully pages 537-541 in your Course 
of Study and list in your own words char- 
acteristics of children at different age levels. 
I find you can divide them into three groups 
very well, namely: primary (1, 2, 3), early 
elementary (4, 5), and later elementary (6, 
7). I think this ought to be supplemented 
by the reading of some good book on child 
study, such as, The Seven Ages of Child- 
hood by Cabot, The Child, His Nature and 
His Needs by O’Shea, Training Youth for 
the New Social Order by Reeder. 


N 


With all this information spread out before 
you, make a composite chart of some kind which 
will show your children collectively and individ- 
ually. I know a teacher who did this on a big 
chart. I know another one who placed this ma- 
terial in a notebook giving a double page to each 
child, leaving room to add information as it was 
secured. I know another one who used individ- 
ual folders to file the information and materials 
of each child individually. 

When we have carried on a program similar 
to the one I have endeavored to describe and 
have secured and listed the information, I am 
sure, if we are teachers in the true spirit of edu- 
cation, we will be so challenged with the poten- 
tialities and needs of children that our planning 
will become child centered. 

To know the child, his nature and his needs, 
and do nothing about it would be an unfinished 
story. 

I feel the next point is a practical one, and a 








much needed one in some schools I have visited. 
II. Set up a workable, wholesome school en- 
vironment conducive to the growth of children 
collectively and individually. I should like to 
suggest to you criteria for judging the environ- 
ment you set up. This is taken from the San 
Antionia Course of Study. It is as follows: 


1. The material should be suited to the physi- 
cal development of the children and should 
provide for normal physical growth. The 
material should be easy to handle and 
should be not so heavy or unwieldy as to 
strain the muscles. 

2. The material should be suited to the intel- 
lectual and social development of the chil- 
dren and should foster this growth. Such 
tendencies as the desire to imitate, to con- 
struct, to collect, to create should be pro- 
vided for. 

3. The material should be, as nearly as possi- 
ble, of a type easily kept clean and sanitary. 

4. The material, as toys, should be simple and 
should stimulate activities rather than mere 
observation. 

5. The material should satisfy and develop 
children’s aesthetic nature. 

Materials may be classified under three heads: 
(1) Those which help children to a first-hand 
knowledge of real things; (2) those which help 
to second-hand knowledge; (3) those which help 
in expressing ideas, interests, or feelings; and I 
think we might well add a fourth one, materials 
employed in developing skills of communication. 

What are some of the things we can place in 
the environment of the child that will give this 
first-hand knowledge of real things? Here is a 
list of one teacher: 


1. Social institutions of the community may be 
observed or participated in. 

2. Plant and animal life, rock formations, stars, 
or other natural phenomena may be used 
for direct experience. 

3. Museum collections, laboratories, garden 
plots, etc. may provide direct information. 

Some materials for indirect, vicarious experi- 
ences are: 

1. Still and motion pictures portraying events, 
characters, and objects. 

2. Maps, charts, diagrams, globes, blueprints, 
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and similar graphic representations of ob- 
jects, facts, and relations. 

3. Dramatic representation of characters, situa- 
tions, etc. 

4. Verbal accounts and descriptions. 

What can we place in the environment which 
will give second-hand knowledge? 

1. Reproductions of masterpieces of painting 
and sculpture. 

2. A phonograph, or radio, with which good 
music of various types may be reproduced. 

3. An abundance of reading material of all 
types. 

If we desire an expression of ideas, interests 
or feelings we must furnish the stimuli—stimuli 
that will result in expressions, such as, painting, 
sculpture, music, photography, landscape art, 
house decoration or design, architecture, metal 
work, textiles, dramatization, prose or poetic 
composition, dance or sport. To encourage such 
expressions we must place in the environment 
tools, instruments, literature, etc. to serve as a 
stimulus for action. 

Skills may be developed by placing in the en- 
vironment : 

1. Practice materials in numbers, reading, 
writing, and English usage. 

2. Many work books of various types. 

3. Readers of the work-study type. 

4. Games. 

If materials are to stimulate first-hand knowl- 
edge of real things, second-hand knowledge, ex- 
pression of ideas, interests, and feelings, and de- 
velop skills, let us visit in our imagination a room 
equipped for such learning: 

1. The seats whether loose or fastened are 
properly arranged with the light to the left. 
They are clean, and adjusted by raising or 
lowering the seats. 

2. There is a reading corner with shelves, a 
book case, chairs, a table with flowers properly 
arranged, a small bulletin board for library an- 
nouncements, a magazine rack, and pictures to 
brighten the corner. The books should be chosen 
carefully by the teacher. 

3. There is a science center with shelves, 
boxes, or tables containing such equipment as 
screened boxes partially filled with soil, rocks, 
and damp moss to be occupied by toads, lizards, 
insects, etc.; insect jars, mounting boxes, nets, 
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pamphlets, etc. I shall not develop that center 
further, but refer you to Adventuring in the Field 
of Elementary Science, Third Year Book, Public 
Schools, Raleigh, N. C., which gives a splendid 
list of homemade and purchasable materials. 

4. A museum is in evidence where contri- 
butions can be made from science, social studies, 
language arts, or from any general subject. 

5. A materials bureau for the filing of ma- 
terials is in the making, in which pictures, both 
masterpieces and supplementary, and reading 
material are filed systematically. The teacher and 
children are adding materials daily, and there 
has been a community interest aroused and con- 
tributions are coming in from that source; and 
there is an understanding as to whom the ma- 
terials belong. 

6. A few masterpieces, changed during the 
year, and pictures which appeal to the children be- 
cause of color or content are properly hung 
about the wall. 

7. A place where art and music supplies are 
accessible. 

8. A phonograph, contributed by some one 
who had discarded it for a radio, with records of 
good music, maybe contributed by a music club 
in some city, is accessible for use at various 
times, or perhaps a little $30.00 radio purchased 
by the teacher, or school, or the P. T. A. 

9. A bulletin board where current, interesting 
news is placed and kept up to date is found at 
a convenient, accessible place in the room. 

10. Exhibit places have been provided for 
the display of the work of children. It may be 
cretonne, burlap, or brown wrapping paper 
stretched below or above the board or in a va- 
cant space on the wall. 

I am sure that there is more of a stimulus for 
learning in a set-up of this type than in some 
barren rooms into which I have gone. More 
learnings can come from an environment of this 
type than from just the mere handling of the ma- 
terial. A good lesson for both pupils and teacher 
can come in the artistic, economical arrangement 
of materials. A cluttered room is almost as bad 
as a barren one. 

I hope these suggestions are practical. Re- 
member that the problem of the school is not to 
set up some standard environment or set of ex- 
periences which shall be had by every child but 
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to find, each in and for its own situations, those 
experiences and those materials which best serve 
the ends of education. Some may pick up by the 
wayside what others would have to buy; some 
may find in common place living what others 
would have to seek in museums or through 
trips, or perhaps be unable to reach at all ex- 
cept through representation in motion picture, 
photograph, or verbal account. No environment 
is SO poor as not to afford any materials of value 
and none so rich as not to require supplementary 
materials. 

There must not be overlooked in any environ- 
ment the potential lay-teachers—fathers, mothers, 
grandmothers, janitors, governmental officials, 
scientists, lawyers, or what not—who can and 
usually are glad to help the children by sharing 
some knowledge or skill they in particular have. 

III. Conceive a possible program of growth, 

The school day composed of thirty ten-minute 
periods is being supplanted by a more informal 
day’s procedure. I believe, however, that it is 
necessary that we plan for a certain distribution 
of our time. I have found a practical distribu- 
tion to consist of a three-period day; namely, a 
cultural period, a direct teaching period, and an 
integrated theme or unit period. I should like 
for the cultural period to consist of about thirty 
minutes to an hour at which time we should 
concentrate on the development of appreciations 
and attitudes with understandings and abilities 
as concomitant learnings, correlated and inte- 
grated when possible with the Centers of Interest 
under consideration. During that period, the 
literature hour, poetry club, story hour should 
be conducted, picture study carried on, dramati- 
zations should be presented, culminating activi- 
ties of units should be staged, music in its vari- 
ous phases should be developed. It should be 
that time in the day when children come out 
with an intensified, or, maybe, changed feeling, 
or attitude about the experiences of the hour. I 
should like for it to be attitudes, feelings, or ap- 
preciations that will function in future behavior. 

I think the time and length of the inte- 
grated theme or unit period should be determined 
by the teacher and children. At present I see 
them ranging from an hour to a half day and 
in some places the three periods so integrated 
that there is no specific time allotted. 
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During a period designated as the integrated 
theme or unit period I should like to see a real 
interpretation of the Center of Interest taking 
place, concepts of the major functions of social 
life being developed, and a wide variety of activi- 
ties and experiences bringing about a wholesome 
happy living together among the children. 

With the knowledge of your children and their 
individual and collective needs before you, select 
and plan some activities, the content and process 
of which will aid in the interpretations and learn- 
ings desired. 

I think the procedure suggested in our Revised 
Course of ‘Study, namely, the planning, working, 
and discussion periods, is good and practical. I 
cannot suggest a more practical one. The activi- 
ties to be carried on in your individual situations 
I cannot dictate ; but a thorough study and care- 
ful selection of activities from the Course of 
Study, some suggested by your environmental 
data, by the interests of your children, by your 
reading and observation, and by the use of your 
own initiative and originality will furnish some 
most worth while activities. I should like to plead 
for a range of activities, experiences, and expres- 
sions with individualized material planned so as 
to meet the interests and needs of children and 
at the same time develop the aims of education 
which we have set as goals. 

The third suggested period of the day, namely, 
the direct teaching period, should grow out of 
the needs of children as they are discovered, 
namely, in the integrated theme or unit period. 
Where there is a difficulty common to a group, 
it can be cleared in the group; where there are 
individual needs, they should be met for and by 
the individual. We have been using a plan of 
meeting individual needs in our training schools at 
the Radford State Teachers College which I feel 
has met with enthusiastic approval among our 
children and from which we as instructors have 
seen growth. Credit for the idea we give to Miss 
Mae Kelly who tried it first with her group of 
third grade children. A chart, containing a 


pocket or half envelope with blank cards 3x5 
inches for each child, is placed in the room. As 
the child discovers a difficulty or need, or as it 
is discovered by the teacher, it is placed on. the 
card. This diagnosing would continue through, 


say, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, and then 
Thursday and Friday afternoons would be given 
to clearing the work suggested on the cards, the 
teacher going from one to another giving aid. 
There is a spirit of competition with self, which 
is good. This is practical in any situation 
whether it be on a one grade level or a-combi- 
nation of grades. I think there are abilities, gen- 
eralizations, and attitudes which you as a teacher, 
from your knowledge of life, understand and 
which children need to know. These may not 
grow out of the activities in progress. You should 
suggest and provide drill on them. 

Whether you are planning a cultural, a unit, 
or a direct teaching period, provide for a range 
of activities, experiences or expressions. Im- 
prove your process as well as your content. 

I believe in the Revised Course of Study. I 
know instruction is being improved in our State. 





DR. WILLIAM H. STAUFFER IN JANUARY 
1936 ISSUE OF “THE COMMONWEALTH” 


Public education in Virginia embraces schools 
of elementary and secondary grade and ten state- 
supported institutions of higher education. The 
costs of financing elementary and secondary edu- 
cation rest upon the general taxpayers of the 
State. The political subdivisions are fiscally re- 
sponsible for the physical plant and equipment 
and the maintenance thereof while the costs of 
instruction are borne in part through local taxa- 
tion and in part through State taxation. 

The State institutions of higher education re- 
ceive their support in a variety of ways, the prin- 
cipal revenues coming from student fees and State 
appropriations. These are supplemented in some 
instances by productive endowment, by federal 
aid and by miscellaneous revenues. . 

For the school year 1933-34, approximately 
585,000 pupils were enroled in public elementary 
and secondary schools in Virginia at a total cost 
of slightly less than $21,000,000. This repre- 
sented an average expenditure per pupil of $36.65. 
Toward this cost, the State government contrib- 
uted $5,500,000 or $9.39 per pupil. The ratio 
of State support to total cost was therefore about 
26 per cent. 
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Carroll County Circulating Library 
MARY HUNTER TALMAN, Supervisor, School Libraries 


NOTE: The Carroll County Schools Circulating Library is unique in this State. Though Carroll is a mountainous 
county, its school teachers and officials are making a courageous effort to provide the books that are so essential for 
an improved instructional program. This account of the establishment of the library is printed here in the belief that 
herein lies one solution to the school library problem for many of the counties of Virginia. 

C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Director Libraries and Textbooks 


In the fall of 1934, Superintendent J. Lee Cox 
undertook to establish a circulating county li- 
brary in Carroll County. The plan was explained 
to the teachers at the Teachers’ Institute in Sep- 
tember and voted on at a called meeting of the 
teachers in October. 

Each teacher was asked to raise five dollars 
in any way he could, For the most part, the 
pupils felt interested and helped raise it but in 
some communities the teacher contributed the 
whole amount. There was almost a hundred 
per cent response, for the teachers showed splen- 
did cooperation. The amount of money raised 
by the teachers was matched by the school board 
and by State funds. In all, $2,000 was raised. 
In November, the first book order was made up 
by Superintendent Cox, Miss Anthony, super- 
visor of rural schools, and Miss Hoyle, assistant 
director of libraries and textbooks. 

At a meeting of the school board on December 
8, 1934, a librarian was appointed. She assumed 
her duties on January 1, 1935. The regular 
routine of preparing the books for circulation 
was begun and within a month the first order of 
1,225 books was ready for circulation. 

The plan for circulating the elementary books 
is as follows: The librarian delivers the books 
to the elementary schools and allows them to re- 
main there one month. After a month’s time 
she collects and check the books from one school 
and takes them on to another. In this way the 
books rotate from one school to another, and 
each school receives new and different books 
each month. The number of books delivered the 
first month is small but the books are greatly 
appreciated. In many of the schools every child 
reads every book. Many of the pupils had never 
had an opportunity to read; they have no books 
at home, or in the community, or in school, ex- 
cept textbooks. The older boys and girls often 
read and enjoy the easy, simpler books more 
than the books written for them. The patrons 
also read the books of the circulating library. 


The responsibility of circulating the high 
school books falls on the principals of the high 
schools with the help of the librarian. There are 
295 high school books. A mimeograph list from 
which the teachers check those books most de- 
sired is sent to each principal. The distribution 
of high school books takes place once a month 
at an appointed time in the library, which is 
located in the school board office. Once a month 
these books are brought in and redistributed. 

Mimeograph library reports were made; one 
for the high schools, one for the elementary 
schools. They differ only in record of circula- 
tion. The following items were on each report: 
School, Teacher, Number of Books Received, 
Date of Delivery, Number of Pupils in School, 
Circulation—High School, Fiction, Non-fiction, 
Circulation—Elementary Schools according to 
grades, Expenditures and Books Most Fre- 
quently Read. Each teacher kept this record 
and reported the exchange of books. 

In March a second book order was made. The 
need for a larger number of elementary books 
was realized, such as picture books, easy books, 
readers, and simple story books. Seven hundred 
and eighty-seven elementary books were ordered, 
making a total collection of two thousand and 
twelve library books. 

Before the schools closed on May 6, the high 
schools had exchanged books three times and the 
elementary schools had exchanged books twice. 

During the summer months the books con- 
tinued to circulate throughout the county. For 
Hillsville and immediate neighborhood, the 
books were charged out from the library. 
Throughout the county, responsible citizens in 
various school communities were asked to charge 
the books to anyone desiring to read them. The 
books were exchanged from one community of 
the county to another every month. 

The pupils, teachers and patrons for the most 
part have been very cooperative, enthusiastic 
and interested in the new library system. 
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Officers of Local Associations Reported for the Year 1936 


District A 


CAROLINE: President, Clyde C. Caldwell, Mica; Vice 
President, Lucy Anne Wright, Sparta; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Thelma Woolfolk, Bowling Green. 

Essex: President, Carlton C. Jenkins, Center Cross; 
Vice President, Ben Hilliard, Tappahannock; Secretary, 
Marguerite Erdman, Lloyds; Treasurer, Manie L. Gar- 
nett, Dunnsville. 

KiInc AND QUEEN: President, Olive Bagby, Stevens- 
ville; Vice President, Clarice Davis, Newtown; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Martha Beane, Bruington. 

Kino Georce: President, Mrs. E. H. S. Williams, King 
George; Vice President, J. Frank Coleman, King George; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mamie O. Broach, Index. 

Mipp_Esex: President, J. L. Lancaster, Saluda; Vice 
President, Elizabeth Armstrong, Churchview; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Pitts, Saluda. 

NorTHUMBERLAND-LANCASTER: President, 
Christopher, Callao; Vice President, R. E. 
Lively; Secretary-Treasurer, R. C. Hammack, Heaths- 
ville. 

RICHMOND-WESTMORELAND: President, Joseph Van 
Pelt, Farnham; Vice President, Roy Reid, Hague; Secre- 
tary-Treasury, Shirley Wright, Warsaw. 

SPOTSYLVANIA: President, Lina E. Sanger, Spotsyl- 
vania; Vice President, L. C. Harding, Belmont; Secre- 
tary, Marguerite Massey, Post Oak; Treasurer, Elsie 
Goodloe, Fredericksburg. 

SraFrorp: President, William B. Bolton, Falmouth; 
Vice President, Mrs. Katherine Bernard, Fredericksburg ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Estelle L. Golden, Fredericksburg. 

FREDERICKSBURG: President, Maxine Alverson, 1400 
Prince Edward Street, Fredericksburg; Vice President, 
Clare Freeman, Fair and Mercer Streets, Fredericksburg ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Marion Weedon, 207 Pitt Street, 
Fredericksburg. 


Eldon W. 
Brann, 


District B 


Accomac: President, Blanche 
Vice President, James C. Weaver, Chincoteague; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Etta Bundick, Bloxom. 

Evizasetu City: President, Kathryn Pace, 65 Hope 
Street, Hampton; Vice President, Marion Kelly, 327 La- 
Salle Avenue, Hampton; Secretary, Irene Bryant, 225 
Victoria Avenue, Hampton; Treasurer, A. G. Briggs, 
RFD No. 3, Hampton. 

GLouceEsTER: President, W. D. Barr, Gloucester Point; 
Vice President, H. C. Page, Gloucester; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Francis L. Berkeley, Gloucester. 

IsLtE oF WicHT: President, C. H. Sales, 
Vice President, Alma Porter, Smithfield; 
Treasurer, Lois B. Jenkins, Windsor. 

MaTHEws: President, H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek; 
Vice President, A. R. Williams, Mathews; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Eleanor Powell, Grimstead. 

NANSEMOND: President, L. E. Pettyjohn, Whaley- 
ville; Vice President, G. C. Mann, Cypress Chapel; 


Joynes, Onancock; 


Windsor ; 
Secretary- 


Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Lee Godwin, Whaleyville. 


NorTHAMPTON: President, George B. Wynne, Exmore, 
Vice President, N. W. Shelton, Birds Nest; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Helen H. Jones, Nassawadox. 

SouTHAMPTON: President, F. T. Joyner, Ivor; Vice 
President, Winnie Sutherland, Capron; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Rachel Marks, Capron. 

Warwick: President, Mrs. Sara Geddy, Hilton Vil- 
lage; Vice President, Verna Marshall, Hilton Village; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Jessie Kellam Harshaw, Morri- 
son, 

York: President, Leone Rollins, Messick; Vice Presi- 
dent, Ruth Hornsby, Hornsbyville, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Howard Tabb, RFD 1, Hampton. 

Newport News: President, E. V. Stowitts, Box 404, 
Hilton Village; Vice President, Mrs. Mae M. Edwards, 
1312 22nd Street, Newport News; Secretary, Frances 
Abbitt, 216 33rd Street, Newport News; Treasurer, 
Louise Massey, 3010 West Avenue, Newport News. 

Surro_k: President, Helen Truitt, 214 Cedar Street, 
Suffolk; Secretary, M. Edith Whitley, 213 Bosley Avenue, 
Suffolk; Treasurer, Katherine Coulbourn, 406 Catherine 
Street, Suffolk. 


District C 


CuHarLes City, JAMEs City AND New Kent: Presi- 
dent, Mabel Richardson, Williamsburg; Vice President, 
Marguerite Parker, Providence Forge; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Kathleen Fennell, Quinton. 

CHESTERFIELD: President, E. S. H. Greene, Chester ; 
Vice President, Mrs. I. Pearman, Bon Air; Secretary, 
James I. Wood, Moseley; Treasurer, Fred D. Thomp- 
son, Midlothian. 

GOOCHLAND: President, Sam Mitchell, Crozier; Vice 
President, R. C. Procter, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss V. E. Hull, Crozier. 

HANOVER: President, George P. Compton, Ashland; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 

Henrico: President, E. S. Chappell, 3210 Kensington 
Avenue, Richmond; Vice President, Maude Motley, Route 
5, Richmond; Secretary, Mabel Lynch, Glen Allen; 
Treasurer, Hilda Warren, Route 5, Richmond. 

Kinc WittiAmM: President, Clarence H. Spain, Man- 
quin; Vice President, Reynolds, Sweet Hall; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Cornelia B. Hogg, West Point. 

RicHMOND City: President, W. Roland Galvin, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Richmond; Vice President, 
Margaret H. Forbes, 1726 Hanover Avenue, Richmond; 
Secretary, Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, 4828 W. Seminary 
Avenue, Richmond; Treasurer, I. Blanche Thruston, 
Albert H. Hill Jr. High School, Richmond. 

WILLiAMsBuRG: President, Mrs. William Low, Will- 
iamsburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Finch Gwaltney, 
Williamsburg. 


Fife; 


Louise 


District D 


AMELIA: President, Roy Helms, Amelia; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. E. Jackson, Amelia; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. O. B. Ward, Amelia. 
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Brunswick: President, R. J. Jones, Lawrenceville ; 
Vice President, T. G. Hudson, Danieltown; Secretary, 
T. R. Witten, Brodnax; Treasurer, Dorothy Jones, 
Charlie Hope. 

CUMBERLAND: President, Joel S. Clingenpeel, Carters- 
ville; Vice President, J. A. Stanley, Farmville; Treasurer, 
Lillian A. Minkle, Farmville; Secretary, Mab Carter, 
Cumberland. 

DInwippIiE: President, T. T. Atkinson, Champe; Vice 
President, John R. Doyle, McKenney; Secretary, Mary 
B. Fraser, Blackstone; Treasurer, Edrie Brinkley, 
Blackstone. 

GREENSVILLE: President, Trixie Johnson, North 
Emporia; Vice President, Margaret Lifsey, Emporia; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Martha M. Baker, Emporia. 

LuNENBURG: President, Joe Hardy, Victoria; Vice 
President, D. Y. Paschall, Victoria; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mary Phelps, Victoria. 

Norroway: President, T. P. Harwood, Crewe; Vice 
President, R. B. Wilson, Burkeville ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Netta Irby, Blackstone. 

PowHATAN: President, Edith Gills, Powhatan; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs Agnes G. Laws, Ballsville. 

Prince Epwarp: President, J. Boyd Bagby, Prospect ; 
Vice President, Mrs. D. C. Wilson, Hampden Sydney ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Grace Bradshaw, Rice. 

Prince Georce: President, James Sutherland, Prince 
George; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Eunice Hayes, R. 1, 
Hopewell. 

Surry: President, Evelyn C. Thornton, Surry; Vice 
President, Myrtle Matthews, Dendron; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lena Parker, Dendron. 

Sussex: President, J. L. Francis, Wakefield; Vice 
President, I. O. Beatty, Waverly; Secretary, Lucille Clay, 
Sussex; Treasurer, Hannah Allen, Waverly. 

HopeweEtL: President, Mrs. Otey Slagle, 503 Brown 
Ave., Hopewell; Vice President, P. I. Leadbetter, Hope- 
well; Secretary, Mrs. Beatrice Hening, Hopewell; Treas- 
urer, Jean Doyle, City Point Court, Hopewell. 

PETERSBURG: President, Carolyn Cogbill, 244 Lawrence 
St., Petersburg; Vice President, Barbara Willcox, 1659 
3erkeley Ave., Petersburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth E. 
Phillips, 140 N. Adams St., Petersburg. 


District E 


CHARLOTTE: President, Thomas Williams, Wylliesburg ; 
Vice President, Elizabeth Hamlett, Phenix; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sue Pierce, Ontario. 

FRANKLIN: President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount; 
Secretary, Mrs. George Tyler, Rocky Mount; Treasurer, 
Elsie Turner, Wirtz. 

HALIFAX: President, E. S. Snead, Jr., Halifax; Vice 
President, J. M. Harker, Jr., South Boston; Secretary, 
Sarah Craddock, Cluster Springs; Treasurer, James H. 
Rowan, South Boston. 

Henry: President, George Burton, Spencer; Vice 
President, John Looney, Fieldale; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Athena Campourakis, Ridgeway. 

MECKLENBURG: President, Charles H. Morgan, La- 
Crosse; Vice President, A. G, Hutchinson, Boydton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lucille Tuck, Clarksville. 


Patrick: President, G. H. Todd, Critz; Vice President, 
J. L. LaPrade, Stuart; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. E. May 
Brammer, Woolwine. 

PITTSYLVANIA: President, Paul G. Hook, Chatham; 
Vice President, M. C. Davis, Long Island; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Martha Viccellio, Chatham. 

DANVILLE: President, Hortense Eanes, John L. 
Berkeley School, Danville; Vice President, John H. 
Nelson, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Danville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine Reynolds, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, Danville. 

MARTINSVILLE: President, N. H. Hurt, Martinsville; 
Vice President, Charmaine Williamson, Martinsville; 
Secretary, Elizabeth W. Morris, Martinsville; Treasurer, 
Sabra Walker, Martinsville. 


District F 


ALLEGHANY: President, W. R. Beazley, Covington; 
Vice President, Margaret Jesser, Covington; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elise Goode, Covington. 

AMHERST: President, Evelyn West, Amherst; Vice 
President, Paul Glick, Ambherst; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Elsie Story, Sweet Briar. 

APPOMATTOX: President, Carrie Pankey, Vera; Vice 
President, Nola Burkey, Appomattox; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ruth Fizer; Pamplin. 

Beprorp: President, A. J. Camden, Big Island; Vice 
President, H. P. Mays, Huddleston; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gladys Parker, Montvale. 

Botetourt: President, Herman Firebaugh, Eagle 
Rock ; Vice President, M. L. Carper, Buchanan ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Harriet Moomaw, Eagle Rock. 

BUCKINGHAM: President, Edgar M. Johnson, Curds- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, Vergilia P. Sadler, Buck- 
ingham. 

CAMPBELL: President, A. N. Myers, Brookneal; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Moseley, Rustburg. 

ROCKBRIDGE: President, Mrs. J. B. Wood, Goshen; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Anna D. Withrow, Goshen. 

BUENA VisTA: President, Elsie Graybill, Buena Vista; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Essie Glass, Buena Vista. 

CurFton Force: President, Edward Overton, Clifton 
Forge; Vice President, Katie Wilson, Clifton Forge; 
Secretary, Enza Evans, Clifton Forge; Treasurer, Betty 
McCoy, Clifton Forge. 

LyncuBurG: President, Jack Evans, Robert E. Lee Jr. 
High School, Lynchburg; Vice President, Mrs. Rosa B. 
Oulds, Garland-Rodes School, Lynchburg; Secretary, 
Courtney Wilkinson, Frank Roane School, Lynchburg ; 
Treasurer, E. F. Burmahln, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg. 


District G 


Avucusta: President, Maurice M. Collins, Churchville ; 
Vice President, James Myers, Beverly Manor High 
School, Staunton; Secretary-Treasurer, Louise Jackson, 
Monterey Star Route, Staunton. 

BatH: President, T. R. Cox, Millboro; Vice President, 
Manly H. Aylor, Burnsville; Secretary, Mary Sue Rever- 
comb, Armstrong; Treasurer, R. C. Keys, Warm 
Springs. 
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CLARKE: President, Eva D. Massey, White Post; Vice 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth Burks, Berryville; Secretary, 
Mary E. Thompson, White Post; Treasurer, Lucille 
Hardesty, Berryville. 

FREDERICK: President, Paul Behrens, 104 S. Braddock 
St., Winchester; Vice President, Fred Braithwaite, Cross 
Junction; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Claude B. Stickley, 
Vaucluse. 

HIGHLAND: President, C. G. Bailey, Crabbottom; Vice 
President, Leola Swadley, McDowell; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Seybert Beverage, Monterey. 

Pace: President, Mrs. Elsie Judy, Stanley; Vice Presi- 
dent, Alice Wolfersberger, Stanley; Secretary, Catherine 
Booton, Luray; Treasurer, Edwin Rothgeb, Luray. 

ROCKINGHAM: President, Marvin N. Suter, Bridge- 
water; Vice President, Ralph Myers, Mt. Clinton; Secre- 
tary, Eva B. Crawn, Keezletown; Treasurer, Melvin Fitz- 
water, Broadway. 

SHENANDOAH: President, M. S. Roller, Toms Brook; 
Vice President, A. A. Lutz, Edinburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, E. A. Burkett, Quicksburg. 

Harrisonsurc: President, D. A. Jackson, High School, 
Harrisonburg ; Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. Warren, High 
School, Harrisonburg. 

STAUNTON: President, Margaret C. Eakle, Staunton; 
Vice President, Grace V. Ford, Staunton; Secretary, 
Charlotte A. Taylor, Staunton; Treasurer, Miss Lewis 
Goodloe, Staunton. 

Waynesboro: President, Mrs. W. R. Davies, Waynes- 
boro; Vice President, John Fentress, Waynesboro; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Kate Collins, Waynesboro. 

WINCHESTER: President, Russell A. Joyce, Courtfield 
Ave., Winchester ; Vice President, Opal M. Robinson, Star 
Route, Winchester ; Secretary, Rene M. McNally, 506 W. 
Cork St., Winchester; Treasurer, Susan Saulsbury, 303 S. 
Washington St., Winchester; Corresponding Secretary, 
Dorothy T. Joyce, Courtfield Ave., Winchester. 


District H 


ARLINGTON: President, J. C. Lewter, 2915 22nd St., 
Cherrydale; Vice President, Lenora Thomas, 1309 N. 
Edgewood St., Clarendon; Secretary, Louise Crizer, 1246 
N. Stafford St., Ballston; Treasurer, Shasta Nelson, 2827 
N. Franklin Road, Clarendon. 

CuLperer: President, R. R. Tolbert, Culpeper; Secre- 
tary, Frances Coleman, Culpeper; Treasurer, Anna Lee 
Perry, Culpeper. 

Farrrax: President, J. E. Bauserman, R. 1, Alexandria ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ellen A. Ticer, Box 143, Alexandria. 

FAuguieEr: President, Mrs. Henry Smith, Warrenton; 
Vice President, Mrs. Marie Brent, Marshall; Secretary, 
Ruby Lowman, Warrenton; Treasurer, Mrs. Marie 


Blanchard, Bealeton. 

Loupoun: President, Ruth Dillon, Purcellville; Vice 
President, Grace Jenkins, Hamilton; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Tillie D. Monroe, Ashburn. 

PrINcE WILLIAM: President, R. W. Peters, Manassas ; 
Vice President, Pauline Smith, Manassas; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Edythe Mae Thomasson, Occoquan. 
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RAPPAHANNOCK: President, Gaylord Gibson, Wash- 
ington; Vice President, Ellen Jones, Sperryville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mattie Robinson, Front Royal. 

WarRREN: President, H. C. Coe, Front Royal; Vice 
President, Roberta Earle, Milldale; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mae Burke Fox, Front Royal. 

ALEXANDRIA: President, Mary Dickinson, 919 Prince 
St., Alexandria; Vice President, Mrs. Mary Appleton, 512 
Cameron St., Alexandria; Secretary, Katherine Brown, 
318 S. Lee St., Alexandria; Treasurer, Lula Whittaker, 
114 N. Alfred St., Alexandria. 


District I 

BLaNp: President, R. P. Reynolds, Rocky Gap; Vice 
President, G. G. Wygal, Ceres; Secretary-Treasurer, Vir- 
ginia Brown, Bland. 

CaRROLL: President, R. H. Rickman, Sylvatus; Vice 
President, Paul G. Cox, Woodlawn; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nancy J. Greene, Hillsville. 

Grayson: President, Burt C. Rhudy, Elk Creek; Vice 
President, J. W. Helvey, Jr., Independence; Secretary, 
K. C. Hash, Kindrick; Treasurer, R. J. Rudolph, Inde- 
pendence. 

SMYTH: President, Mrs. Nannie Pruner, Marion; Vice 
President, Mrs. C. E. Anderson, Saltville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Virginia Brockman, Marion. 

WASHINGTON: President, George E. Copenhaver, 
Damascus ; Vice President, T. C. Harrison, Meadowview ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Nelle Wright, Damascus. 

WYTHE: President, M. B. Jennings, Speedwell; Vice 
President, Ella Jackson, Foster Falls; Secretary, 
Catherine Etter, Rural Retreat; Treasurer, Mrs. Lillian 
T. Poff, Wytheville. 

Bristot: President, Louise Brewer, 220 Johnson St., 
Bristol; Vice President, Mrs. Bernard Pippin, 906 
Tremont Ave., Bristol ; Secretary, Frances Faust, 207 Oak 
St., Bristol; Treasurer, Margaret Ferguson, 508 Ken- 
tucky Ave., Bristol. 


District J 

ALBEMARLE: President, Anne Hancock, Crozet; Vice 
President, Gertrude Morrison, Red Hill; Secretary, Eliza- 
beth Sutherland, Greenwood; Treasurer, Margaret Mar- 
tin, University. 

FLUVANNA: President, Mrs. E. J. Snead, Fork Union; 
Vice President, Mrs. V. J. Snead, Carysbrook; Secretary, 
Elizabeth Allen, Fork Union; Treasurer, J. B. M. Carter, 
Fork Union. 

GREENE: President, Marion Clark, Stanardsville; Vice 
President, George E. McClure, Stanardsville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Wyatt Garth, Nortonsville. 

Louisa: President, L. N. Nichols, Louisa; Vice Presi- 
dent, Frances Powell, Apple Grove; Secretary, Mrs. Edith 
F, Layman, Perkinsville; Treasurer, Josephine Taylor, 
Louisa. 

Mapison: President, Norman Carpenter, Brightwood; 
Vice Presidents, Tom Hale, Rochelle, and Reba Huckstep, 
Madison; Secretary-Treasurer, Louise K. Renalds, 
Criglersville. 

Netson: President, H. Peyton Creasy, Shipman; Vice 
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President, F. H. Hill, Schuyler; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nettie B. Jones, Shipman. 

OrANGE: President, Hugh Ross, Gordonsville; Vice 
President, Charline Williams, Orange; Secretary, Kathe- 
rine White, Somerset; Treasurer, W. R. Hudson, Locust 
Grove. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE : President, 
Charlottesville; Secretary, 
High St., Charlottesville; 
Charlottesville. 


C. J. M. Blume, 
Madge Trevillian, 114 E. 
Treasurer, Virginia Bolen, 


District K 


BUCHANAN: President, J. E. Smith, Grundy; Vice 
President, R. A. Henderson, Council; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ruth Dennis, Grundy. 

DicKENSON: President, James M. Skeen, Clintwood; 
Vice President, Allen Stanley, Clintwood; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sophronia Rasnick, Martha Gap. 


Lee: President, A. D. Yeary, Ewing; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Pearl Ewing, Jonesville. 

Russett: President, Hugh Taylor, Stinson; Vice 
President, Joe McFarlane, Castlewood; Secretary- 


Treasurer, Marguerite Settle, Honaker. 

Scott: President, E. M. Carter, Clinchport; Secretary, 
Etta Daugherty, Gate City; Treasurer, A. S. Noblin, Gate 
City. 

TAZEWELL: President, S. F. Geiger, Tazewell; Vice 
President, C. R. Six, Richlands; Secretary, Annella 
Greever, Tazewell; Treasurer, Judge J. B. Boyer, Taze- 
well. 

Wise: President, O. M. Morris, Pound; Vice Presi- 
dent, C. R. Addington, Appalachia; Secretary, Alta 
Hamilton, Wise; Treasurer, J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. 


District L 


NorroLtK: President, Caroline Hardy, 11 Alden Ave., 
Cradock, Portsmouth; Vice President, B. L. Lewis, 
1040 Leckie St., Portsmouth; Secretary-Treasurer, Della 
Poole, Route 4, Box 2B, Norfolk. 

Princess ANNE: President, W. L. Mason, Princess 
Anne; Vice President, F. L. Fentress, Princess Anne; 
Secretary, Marian E. Petree, Princess Anne; Treasurer, 
Elsie Daughtrey, Oceana, 

Norro.k City: President, J. J. Brewbaker, Robert E. 
Lee School, Norfolk; Vice President, C. L. Robinson, 
J. E. B. Stuart School, Norfolk ; Corresponding Secretary, 
Delphine Hurst, Music Dept., Norfolk Schools, Norfolk ; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Mollie Robbins, Ocean View 
School, Norfolk; Treasurer, E. Turner Healy, Walter H. 
Taylor School, Norfolk. 

PorTsMOUTH: President, Louise Mays, 315 Webster 
Ave., Portsmouth; Vice President, B. P. Pettus, 306 
North St., Portsmouth; Secretary, Nina Frey, 308 Sixth 
Ave., Portsmouth; Treasurer, John Dragseth, 21 Hatton 
St., Portsmouth. 

South Norrork: President, Margaret Burton, 700 
Stuart St., South Norfolk; Vice President, Cameron 
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Ferrell, R. F. D. 4, Norfolk; Secretary-Treasurer, Lucile 
Scaff, 704 Colonial Ave., Norfolk. 


District M 

Craic: President, C. J. Apperson, New Castle; Vice 
President, Ruby Lemon, New Castle; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nathan Canode, Craig Healing Springs. 

Fioyp: President, I. L. Epperly, Floyd; Vice President, 
Ruby Hylton, Alum Ridge; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Sue Weddle, Check. 

Gites: President, M. H. Johnson, Narrows; Vice Presi- 
dent, C. J. Stafford, Pearisburg; Secretary, Mrs. Eugene 
Hale, Narrows; Treasurer, Virginia Porterfield, New- 
port. 

MontTGOMERY: President, Florence Price, Blacksburg ; 
Vice President, Robert Gerald, Christiansburg ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Wilma Brogan, Shawsville. 

PuLaskI: President, Lillian Smith, Pulaski; Vice 
President, George Wood, Dublin; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mildred DuVal, Pulaski. 

ROANOKE: President, T. Edwin Burke, Salem; Vice 
President, Mrs. Luella T. Scott, Vinton; Secretary, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Starkey, Salem; Treasurer, Ann Hogan, 
Star Route, Roanoke. 

Raprorp: President, Ethel Roberts, East Radford; 
Vice President, Lucian D. Adams, Radford; Secretary, 
Freda Boyer, Radford; Treasurer, Ollie Long, New 
River Depot. 

ROANOKE City: President, Lena Lawson, Morningside 
School, Roanoke; Vice President, O. L. Huffman, High- 
land Park School, Roanoke; Secretary, Leila Stalker, 
Jefferson High School, Roanoke; Treasurer, Anna Baker, 
Melrose School, Roanoke. 


Other Local Associations 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: President, R. V. 
Long, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. Dickinson, 
Jr., Richmond. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE: President, Sarah 
B. Tucker, Farmville; Secretary-Treasurer, Ottie Crad- 
dock, Farmville. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDERICKSBURG: President, 
C. A. Edwards, Fredericksburg; 
Muriel Sanders, Fredericksburg. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG: President, 
Dr. George A. Williams, Harrisonburg; Vice President, 
Bessie Lanier, Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. 
H. G. Pickett, Harrisonburg. 

Strate TEACHERS COLLEGE, Raprorp: President, J. P. 
Whitt, East Radford; Secretary-Treasurer, Jean E. Tay- 
lor, East Radford. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: No officers reported. 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: President, John E. 
Williams, Blacksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Edmund C. 
Magill, Blacksburg. 

VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND BLIND: President, 
Mrs. Genevieve Coville, Staunton; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Ruth Rosen, Staunton. 


Secretary-Treasurer, 











E have talked about professional growth 
\W on the part of the teacher through 

visiting other teachers at work. Have 
we seriously considered general school improve- 
ment through pupil visitation? 

We take our athletic teams to play on other 
athletic grounds. Why not let our pupils see 
what is on the inside of those other schools? 

It took only one visit with his pupils for the 
writer to see the worthwhileness of this venture. 

We started out shortly before nine o'clock 
one ominous looking day. The principal and 
five of his high school pupils were making the 
trip. Four of these were seniors or conditional 
seniors and one was an eighth grade pupil. 
There were two boys and three girls. 

3ut this trip was not being made without 
some preparation. The suggestion had been made 
a long time before and it had been talked about 
continually for several weeks. The pupils liked 
the idea from the beginning but as the visiting 
time approached they became more anxious. 

A list of about seventy-five questions and sug- 
gestions was handed to each pupil for study 
and consideration. These were the things to be 
looked for on the trip and compared with our 
own school. 

Of course, this list was for study and not to 
be used while actually making the visit, but the 
pupils had a good laugh on one boy who ran 
out of questions to ask, while being shown 
around, and dropped behind to get another look 
at his paper while the others were going around 
the corner. 

Blackstone, Crewe and the 
three schools visited during the school day. This 
allowed us to stay about two hours in each 
school. 

On approaching a school we went directly to 
the principal’s office and asked for a committee 
of pupils to show the visitors around. We met 
with the greatest courtesy at all the schools and 
they seemed to welcome the idea of exchanging 
visits. 

The pupils were carried through the libraries, 
the laboratory rooms, the lunch rooms, special 
departments and many of the classrooms. They 
observed the school grounds, the attitude of the 
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pupils in general and made comparisons with 
their own school. 

That afternoon, when we finally got home and 
drove up to our own school, the pupils welcomed 
the sight of their own institution and had a 
happy time naming the many advantages which 
they enjoy at home. 

The next morning these five pupils were 
asked to make a report to the assembled student 
body on what they had seen and heard. Without 
any suggestion from the principal these pupils 
had divided up their trip so that each one told 
of only a special part. They made splendid 
reports and gave the student body many ideas 
which they had found in other schools. 

We immediately began to see results of this 
visit. The pupils started a campaign to clean 
the school grounds and keep them clean. A 
general clean up day was declared and all the 
windows in the building were washed. They are 
more thoughtful about traffic in the halls. A 
new student organization has been formed. The 
pupils are taking more interest in their Junior 
League organization. 

Then there is the comparison which these 
pupils will carry back home, causing the school 
patrons to think more of their school and be 
more willing to support its program. 

There should be more visits by the pupils. 
The writer plans to make several more. The 
alert pupils are about as observant as our 
teachers are. The pupils on this visit actually 
criticised teaching methods when they had not 
been reminded to look for such. Our high school 
pupils are more observant than we generally give 
them credit for being. 

Some of the questions which these pupils 
studied in preparation for this visit were: 

1. How much playground space do the schools 

have? Is good use being made of it? 

2. Are the grounds kept neat and clean? 

3. Can you discern anything special about the 

attitude of the students? 

4. What kind of organizations does the school 

have? 

5. How are athletics handled? 

equipment paid for? 

6. What time does school begin and close? 


How is athletic 
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.Do they have busses? How are they 
handled? Outside or student drivers? 

. What is the enrolment of the entire school? 
High school? Grammar? 


. What time are teachers required to be on 


oe 


~ 


duty ? 

10. How many classes does each teacher have? 

11. What is the teacher load? 

12. What arrangements are made for lunches? 
How much does lunch cost? 

. How long are the recess periods? What 
kind of physical education program is carried 
out ? 

14. How does the laboratory equipment com- 

pare with ours? 

15. How are the home economics and 

agricultural departments equipped? 
16.Do they print a school paper? 
it managed? 

17.Do they publish an annual? 

handled ? 

18. Do they have a music department? 

19. How many members in the graduating 

class? Do they use robes? 

20. What kind of commencement program is 

used ? 

21. Do the teachers leave the school for lunch? 

22. What is the enrolment per teacher? 

23. What kind of grading system is used? 

24. Is the report card similar to ours? 

25. How often are report cards sent out? 

26. Do they have a P. T. A.? What do they 


promote, chiefly? 


ws 


1. 


well 


How is 


How is this 


27. How long do they keep their teachers? 

28. Does the school offer the teachers an in- 
centive for better teaching? 

29. What is the length of the class period? 

These are not all the questions and suggestions 
made to the visiting pupils, but they indicate the 
general trend. 

Perhaps if we spent more time in taking our 
best pupils to other schools to get an insight 
into the real school organization and less time 
with our athletes on the field, we would have a 
better cooperation between the schools and 
greater community support at home. 

Teachers may not have the time and oppor- 
tunity to visit other schools at work, but here is 
an idea that may mean almost as much as a 


teacher visitation. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


ART, AN EDUCATION IN ITSELF 


The Cleveland art collection which was on 
view from November 4 to November 29 at Char- 
lottesville serves to drive home the point that 
there is a wide sectional difference between 
American works of art. The subjects of the 
paintings could be roughly classified into types 
—landscapes, portrait or figure pictures, and still 
life. But diversified as were the individual sub- 
jects and treatment, from the sweeping technique 
of William J. Eastman’s “Evening in the Um- 
brian Hills” and Grace V. Kelly’s “After the 
Shower” to the mannered flippancy of Clara Mc- 
Lean’s “Gay Nineties”, the exhibition could 
scarcely have derived from any other than its na- 
tive section. 


In the of disseminating a broad 
knowledge of what members of the craft are 
doing, the Cleveland Museum of Art is circulat- 
ing this exhibition of thirty-two representative 
It is a hopeful sign for art interest in the 
State that Virginians are not content to cast an 
eye ever and anon back upon the painters, for- 


interest 


oils. 


eign and American, upon whom a few decades 
have placed their seal of approval; they are evi- 
dencing a healthy interest in an alive and devel- 
oping art, and finding much of it good. 

Exhibitions of oils, water colors, public works 
of art made by artists working under the PWAP, 
as well as prints of famous paintings, supple- 
mented by talks whenever possible, have found 
appreciative audiences in many Virginia centers. 
This ever-changing array is one more oppor- 
tunity for even the smallest community. All that 
is needed is a club room or a schoolroom where 
the pictures may be displayed to advantage. 


Art appreciation is a form of education that is 
not lightly to be overlooked when one remem- 
bers that what one sees is more readily assimi- 
lated and remembered longer than what one 
hears. For descriptions of exhibitions available 
for use in schools and communities, write to the 
Extension Division, University, Virginia. 
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Supervised Correspondence Study on the High School Level 


A. C. COOPER, Richmond 


high school level is defined as being that 

procedure by which the local high school 
secures the lessons, provides periods in the regular 
schedule for study, supervises the pupil’s work, 
and returns the lessons to the correspondence cen- 
ter for correction, suggestions for further study, 
and grading. The technique seems to have been 
first used in Benton Harbor, Michigan, about 
twelve years ago, primarily for the purpose of 
providing a broader field of work especially in the 
vocational subjects. Since that time other schools 
have included correspondence courses and in 
1933 there were one or more schools in thirty- 
three states using them. There were eighteen in 
Massachusetts, twenty-four in Michigan, seven- 
teen in Pennsylvania, and thirty-eight in Nebraska, 
mentioning the four states where the practice 
was most common. 

At the present time there are 110 universities 
and colleges offering courses by correspondence 
not including the private commercial schools. 
There are a few courses available designed for 
use in the elementary grades. A limited number 
of courses are available on the graduate level but 
by far most of them are prepared for use on the 
high school and college levels. Fifty-six univer- 
sities and colleges, including four junior colleges, 
now have courses ready for use on the higi: school 
level covering a wide variety of subjects. ‘here 
are about as many private commercial schools also 
giving courses to the public most of which are of 
a high standard. However, all courses offered do 
not include the supervisory feature of corre- 
spondence instruction. A study of literature on 
the subject and extension bulletins announcing 
correspondence courses reveals a number of advan- 
tages claimed for this type of work. They cannot 
be stated in full here nor will space permit a dis- 
cussion of these claims but an attempt is made to 
summarize the most important. 


G igh schoo 1 correspondence study on the 


I. From the standpoint of the pupil correspondence 
courses : 
1. Make provision for individual instruction. 
2. Enable a breadwinner to continue high school 
work. 


3. Enable a pupil to make up back work due to 
sickness, irregular attendance, and other 
similar causes. 

4. Provide suitable 
pupils physically handicapped. 

5. Offer opportunity to work off entrance re- 
quirements. 

6. Provide for further study after high school 
graduation. 

7. Permit specialization for gifted pupils and 
the selection of special courses suitable for 
backward pupils. 

8. Stimulate independent thinking and the 
mastery of a unit of work since some of the 
lessons returned must be written. 


instruction materials for 


II. From the standpoint of the school administrator 
correspondence courses: 
Make it possible to enrich the curriculum. 

2. Eliminate many inordinately small classes 
thereby reducing expenses. 

3. Provide vocational and other unusual courses 
not possible in a small school. 

4. Expand the program of studies at a minimum 
cost. 

5. Provide instruction at home for isolated 
pupils living in sparsely settled communities 
where the supervisory duties can be arranged. 

6. Provide courses which may be used in cases 
of emergency. 

7. Provide material for an 
youth and adult educational program. 

8. Contribute to the effective administration of 
an educational and vocational guidance 
program. 

At the present time the University of Nebraska 
is doing outstanding work in the field of super- 
vised correspondence study on the high school 
level. The courses have been prepared by subject 
specialists at an estimated cost ranging from 
$50.00 to $400 for the work of one semester. They 
have been revised from time to time; many are 
arranged according to the unit plan on two levels 
of difficulty so as to provide ample work for the 
bright, energetic pupil and are accompanied with 
clear working instructions for both the supervisor 
and the pupil. Self-administering and mastery 


— 


“out-of-school” 
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tests are included with the material supplied by 
the correspondence center. Through the Univer- 
sity Extension Division during the past year 2,388 
pupils were enroled in one or more courses in 
twenty-four states. Of this number 2,239 were in 
Nebraska. 

The supervisor in charge of the study hall is a 
key person in such a program. The principal of 
the school may do the supervisory work or a 
member of the regular faculty may be assigned 
these duties. Special training is unnecessary be- 
cause he is not expected to know the subject mat- 
ter of all the courses and definite instructions are 
supplied by the correspondence center. The Con- 
ference on Supervised Correspondence Study 
(August, 1934) listed specific duties for the 
supervisor. They are given here but may be 
adapted to local conditions. These duties are: 


To be responsible for all classroom manage- 
ment and discipline. 

To give understanding and 
guidance to students. 

To give educational and vocational guidance. 
To teach individuals how to study and how 
to progress in personal development. 


sympathetic 


To arrange or direct socialized instruction 
when practicable. 

To encourage students to participate in 
related group activities as one of the means 
for developing a well integrated personality. 
To assist the correspondence center to an 
adequate understanding of the student’s in- 
dividual learning and personality difficulties. 
To pass on to the students as many of the 
duties and responsibilities of the study room, 
or classroom, as they can properly and satis- 
factorily assume. 

To cooperate with the other members of the 
high school staff so they will recognize the 
work as an integral part of the school’s 
program. 

To keep the interests of the learner alive and 
discover new motives for learning. 

To provide general and special reference 
materials for courses studied, when necessary. 


The selection of courses for pupils is a serious 
responsibility of the local school administrator in 
charge, it is indeed one of the major problems. 
Obviously some courses are better than others. 
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The evaluation of courses and instructional serv- 
ices offered by the numerous correspondence cen- 
ters calls for criteria by which these factors may 
be measured. The best so far developed are by 
Earl T. Platt and Ada R. Gibson at the University 
of Nebraska. A course must not be selected for 
its educational value alone but must be one that 
will serve the needs of the pupil. This involves 
the guidance function of education. In the tradi- 
tional high school there is little opportunity for 
guidance but through the instrumentality of corre- 
spondence courses the offerings of any high 
school become so broad that the services of a 
counsellor are necessary. 

Another problem not yet solved is the matter 
of awarding credit. Considerable attention has 
been given to the accreditment of work completed 
through correspondence centers. A few investiga- 
tions have been made which tend to show that the 
correspondence technique is as effective as resi- 
dent work. If this be true the same high school 
credit should be given and recognized to meet the 
usual entrance requirements. Most institutions of 
higher learning accept the records of an accredited 
high school without going behind the records to 
see how the work was done. For the present, at 
least, superintendents and school boards, with the 
approval of the State Department of Education, 
should recognize such units of credit as being of 
the same value as those earned by resident pupils. 

Local school authorities are constantly faced 
with the problem of providing the best instruc- 
tional service possible at minimum expense. Dur- 
ing the period of the great depression it has 
baffled the most courageous efforts of school ad- 
ministrators. No adequate solution has been of- 
fered although the public schools continue to 
function in a fairly creditable way under difficul- 
ties almost insurmountable. They seek to train all 
the pupils to do well those diversified activities 
which need to be done in an ever changing social 
order. Of course, they have failed to reach this 
ideal objective. Any reasonable proposal which 
has even a fair promise of solution must be given 
a chance to demonstrate its real value. A richer 
curriculum must be provided with reduced or ex- 
ceedingly limited budget. 

The report on Supervised Correspondence 
Study, August, 1934, states: 


“At first glance, this seems impossible. It is 
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difficult, if not impossible, when only the tradi- 
tional methods and techniques of teaching are used. 
However, as in every emergency, ways are being 
developed to meet the situation. Through such 
‘means as utilization of community resources, in- 
creasing use of alternation of classes, circuit teach- 
ers, increased class size, reorganization of teaching 
materials, new divisions of labor between the class- 
room teacher and the author of text materials, in- 
dividualizing of instructional materials, and the 
use of supervised correspondence courses it has 
been possible for many schools to maintain and 
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broaden their offerings in a practical way. 

“Among the most promising of these is the use 
of supervised correspondence courses. Through 
them it is possible for a school to provide a wide 
variety of courses from which to choose those 
adapted to the needs of particular students. Stu- 
dents thus can enter many fields which could not 
otherwise be taught economically except in a few 
of the largest metropolitan high schools. This 
method of teaching has been developing rapidly, 


both in the United States and in foreign countries.” 





Arithmetic in the Virginia Curriculum Program 
ALICE CARTER, State Teachers College, Farmville 


attitudes toward the teaching of arithmetic. 

Of course in practice no teacher follows any 
one of these theories one hundred per cent of the 
time. Nevertheless the major emphasis is usually 
so evident that teachers of arithmetic may be 
classified on the basis of three pretty well defined 
points of view. 


ia general teachers take one of three different 


According to the first attitude, many teachers 
maintain the view in discussion and practical 
classroom work that arithmetic is a tool or a 
skill subject to be learned largely through drill, 
often mechanical drill, without reference to use 
or social significance. To them arithmetic con- 
sists of a large number of unrelated facts and 
skills which are learned 
through formal repetition. These elements are 
to be learned in the forms in which they are 
later to be used, it not being considered neces- 
sary for pupils to understand the meaning of 
number or the meaning of the processes involved 


most economically 


in computation. A period from twenty to forty- 
five minutes of the daily schedule is devoted to 
drill with little reference to the social value of 
arithmetic or to situations involving arithmetic 
in pupils’ school and out-of-school experiences. 
Pupils are told what to do and then are sup- 
posed through repetition to master one skill 
sufficiently to proceed to the learning of a new 
skill in the same way. Teachers who adhere to 
this point of view place the emphasis on com- 
putation and give practically no thought to the 


needs experienced by their pupils for these proc- 
esses or to the social implications of the con- 
tent of arithmetic. The meaning of number is 
reduced to a minimum and the intelligent use of 
number is almost entirely neglected in school 
situations outside the arithmetic period. 

There seem to be two important defects in 
this ‘attitude. First, the number of facts and 
processes, when taught as separate elements, 
becomes so great that many pupils despair of 
mastering them. Second, repetition does not of 
itself develop meanings and does not lead to an 
understanding of arithmetic as a quantitative 
system. In the first paragraph of the statement 
of their point of view the mathematics committee 
of the State Course of Study says, “The position 
taken in this Course of Study with respect to 
the function of mathematics is that both ele- 
mentary and secondary mathematics are taught 
in the school as a means of providing con- 
tinuous growth in the powers of understanding 
and of analyzing relations of quantity and of 
space which are necessary to an insight into and 
ap- 
preciation of the progress of civilization in its 
various aspects, and to develop those habits of 
thought and action which will make these powers 
effective in the life of the individual.” Drill on 
isolated elements cannot do this for pupils. 
This theory does not therefore meet the demands 
of the position taken by this mathematics com- 
mittee. 


control over our environment and to an 
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According to the second attitude, sometimes 
called the “theory of incidental learning,” arith- 
metical skill is developed adequately through 
functional experiences of children provided those 
sufficiently rich and_ varied. 
While advocates of this theory have more fol- 
lowers in the lower than in the upper grades 
there are teachers who hold that, even in the 
upper grades, an integrated program provides 
a sufficient number of opportunities for teaching 
arithmetic with little need for direct instruction. 
Teachers who follow this theory center their 
attention upon the development of meaning of 
number and neglect fixing of the skills in the 
fundamentals sufficiently for pupils to manipulate 
number processes with reasonable speed and 
accuracy. Imagine having enough normal ex- 
periences to automatize the multiplication facts 
and processes or to fix the complicated proc- 
esses involved in division through using these 
facts and processes only as occasions for their 
use arise in classroom situations. Arithmetic is 
a subject with a highly organized and sequential 
body of subject matter. This organization is 
difficult, if not impossible, to maintain when 
learning of arithmetic is left to the incidental 
experiences of children. Because of this there 
are not many teachers who hold the theory that 
arithmetic can be satisfactorily taught, especially 
in the upper elementary grades, in an integrated 
program without direct instruction to supplement 


experiences are 


the “incidental learning.” 

The committee that worked on the mathe- 
matics section of the Tentative Course of Study 
for Virginia Elementary Schools says this in the 
statement of its point of view, “Many oppor- 
tunities are available for children of all grades 
usefulness of arithmetic con- 
cepts and abilities in the activities involved in 
the units of work. By taking advantage of these 
opportunities, mathematical abilities may be made 
functional. However, the nature and the con- 
tent of the learning of this subject require that 
all valuable outcomes be guaranteed, and, if 
outcomes are not provided for in the 
centers of interest, they should be provided for 
From this quotation one might 
infer that the committee believes it possible for 
pupils through “incidental learning” to acquire 
the desired outcomes if in another paragraph 


to discover the 


these 


in other ways.” 
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the committee had not stated that “learning in 
arithmetic consists in the development of more 
abstract modes of thinking and in the utilization 
of these modes of thinking for the better under- 
standing and direction of life in society rather 
than in the mastery of isolated, independent facts 
and skills. Teaching in arithmetic consists in the 
guidance of children through the successive 
stages of this most difficult type of learning.” 
Furthermore, on the abilities chart, the abilities 
are listed under the heads of those in which 
Instruction within Unit Probably Adequate and 
of those in which Jnstruction in Addition to that 
in Unit Probably Required. Instruction in arith- 
metic based on the theory of “incidental learn- 
ing’ does not seem to be in accord with the 
point of view of the mathematics committee of 
the Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

According to the third attitude arithmetic 
should be taught through rich and varied activ- 
ities which are meaningful to pupils; but in ad- 
dition there should be direct instruction in arith- 
metic in a separate period for the purposes for 
fixing skills and providing for the logical de- 
velopment of aspects of arithmetic. According 
to this theory the situations which children have 
both in and out of school afford opportunities 
for increasing the meanings of number, for using 
skills already learned, and for furnishing motives 
for learning new processes. Drill is recognized 
as an essential part of instruction in arithmetic, 
but it is not drill on unrelated elements that have 
no meaning for pupils. Drill is used for the 
purpose of fixing ideas and processes for which 
pupils already experience needs. The quotations 
previously read from the mathematics section 
of the State Course of Study indicate that this 
third point of view is the one held by the 
mathematics committee. 

Opportunities for “incidental learning”’ of arith- 
metic have been woefully neglected in the past 
and still are neglected by many teachers. Rich 
and varied experiences furnish the best means 
of developing the meaning of number and ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the social values of the 
subject. The narrow notion that arithmetic con- 
sists of only computational processes is due in 
part to the kind of surveys that have been made 
of adult needs of arithmetic. These surveys 
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have included mostly computation and have 
failed to take into account the many social ap- 
plications of arithmetic that people make every 
day of their lives. 

But, in fact, one cannot read intelligently the 
daily newspapers without an understanding of 
many arithmetical terms. Children have fre- 
quent references to number concepts, but unless 
teachers take the time to see that these refer- 
ences to number have meaning, they may be mere 
empty words to children. Take references to 
quantitative statements as an illustration. When 
there are such references the teacher should take 
the necessary time to see that the pupils trans- 
late, so to speak, these references into measu~-- 
ments with which they have had experierces. 
If a pupil reads that the pioneer in going from 
one place to another one hundred miles apart 
averaged five miles an hour, does the teacher 
see that the pupils relate the pioneer’s expe- 
riences to experiences the pupil may have had 
in traveling on foot, on horseback, on a train, or 
in an automobile? The class finds that the Wash- 
ington monument is 455 feet high, but what does 
the 455 feet mean to the pupils unless they know, 
at least approximately, the height of the tallest 
building in the community? What does a refer- 
ence to an acre mean to pupils if they have no 
idea whether their playground contains one acre 
or ten acres? What do references to square 
feet mean if the pupils have no idea as to the 
number of square feet in their classroom or in 
their baseball diamond? What does it mean to 
a boy to hear that President Roosevelt is six 
feet, one and one-half inches tall, if the boy can- 
not compare Roosevelt’s height to his own 
height or to his father’s height? 

In this connection the conception of time is 
particularly interesting. Time means little to 
children except as it is related to something in 
their own experiences. Recently a fifth grade 
child asked ‘her teacher if Pocahontas was still 
living. This child either had not thought of 1607 
in relation to 1935 or she had not thought of 
Pocahontas’ age in relation to an average life 
time. Each group of children should learn a few 
dates to which other dates may be related. We 
might continue indefinitely with illustrations of 
references to quantitative statements that pupils 
have in their work outside of a period devoted 
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to direct instruction in arithmetic, but the illus- 
trations seem sufficient to indicate that measure- 
ments take on meaning as an alert teacher relates 
references to them to actual measurements that 
her pupils have experienced. What difference 
does it make if pupils can add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide numbers of two or more denomi- 
nations if these numbers have no meaning for 
them? But in addition to the “incidental learn- 
ing’ of measurements there is needed direct in- 
struction for the purpose of systematizing the 
meanings of measurements and for developing 
the abilities needed for performing accurately 
the processes involving measurements. 

The intermediate grades have been considered 
for a long time the place for teaching the proc- 
esses involving work with all forms of common 
and decimal fractions. The more opportunities 
pupils have for using these processes in inte- 
grated units, the more meaning the processes 
have for them. Most teachers keep a chart on 
which is recorded each month the weights of 
their pupils, but many teachers do not see that 
these charts offer an opportunity for pupils to 
use each month the processes involved in sub- 
traction of fractions. Since the fractional parts 
of a pound may be recorded as % or %, in 
trying to find each pupil’s monthly gain or loss, 
the children have experiences with all the various 
forms of subtraction of common fractions, such 
as: 


72 72% 72 72% 72% 72% 
70° 71 | Was PIE Fie 1 


The fractional parts of a pound may be re- 
corded as tenths and then the pupils will have 
opportunities for using such processes as: 


72 T2578 733 F8S 
70 FR FILS. FAB FUFS 


There are many opportunities in the upper 
elementary grades for using the various proc- 
esses involving addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division of common and decimal frac- 
tions ; but if pupils are to systematize and manip- 
ulate these processes with reasonable speed and 
accuracy direct teaching is essential and must 
not be neglected. The “incidental learning” gives 
meaning to the processes and reveals the need 
for acquiring skill in their use but it is not 
sufficient in and of itself. 











Probably two of the most frequent references 
to number that pupils have in the upper ele- 
mentary grades are to the terms “averages” and 
“per cent.” These terms take on meaning as the 
children are given opportunities when they have 
these references to find how the “averages” were 
derived or on what figures the “per cent” was 
based. Teachers should give pupils opportunities 
to find the averages for their class scores, attend- 
ance, and other records. In the same way the 
pupils develop an understanding of the term 
“per cent.” If there is sufficient opportunity for 
fixing any computational skills in upper ele- 
mentary grades through “rich and varied ex- 
periences” it probably is in connection with such 
conceptions as averages and per cents. There 
are many activities in which pupils have refer- 
ence to number expressed as per cents and as 
other decimal fractions. Teachers should see 
that these numbers have meaning- by asking 
pupils to express these numbers as common 
fractions. When common fractions are referred 
to pupils may express them decimally. In this 
way children find that decimal and common 
fractions may be used interchangeably. 

There are some topics in arithmetic that have 
large social significance with little computational 
skill involved, such as taxes, insurance, and 
banking. The ability to compute taxes is not 
as important as is an understanding of the prob- 
lems of taxation. It is more important to know 
what consequences follow as the result of de- 
layed payments of tax bills than it is for pupils 
to compute fictitious tax bills. The way taxes 
are levied and the services rendered citizens by 
the government through taxation have more 
significance with respect to both the pupils’ pres- 
ent and future needs than does the ability to 
compute taxes. Recently a fifth grade child in a 
discussion of the water system of the town said, 
“We ought to have good water. Everything we 
get goes for taxes.” Thinking that the child 
probably was repeating what he had heard at 
home, the teacher said, “Suppose we find just 
what the town does for us besides furnishing us 
pure water, and then we will find how the town 
is able to do these things for us.” Before the 
pupils were through with the study of their town 
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taxes they had found that the citizens of 
the town support a county government, a state 
government, and a national government in ad- 
dition to the town government; but they also 
found that each of these units renders a distinct 
service to the people and that these services are 
possible only because of taxation. 


Was this “incidental learning” or was it direct 
learning? Was it teaching civics or was it teach- 
ing arithmetic? In the same way, insurance, in- 
stallment buying, investments, and banking are 
topics having such large social significance that 
they may be classified as social studies or as 
arithmetic. It matters not by what subject name 
they are called, provided their social implica- 
tions are learned sufficiently for pupils to apply 
them intelligently to problems of consumption, 
production, and distribution. They may be taught 
in relation to some larger topics but the social 
values derived from a study of them are strictly 
speaking not “incidental learning.” Somewhere 
on the program there must be given enough time 
for pupils to get a realization of the importance 
of these social institutions. Generally, a period 
devoted to arithmetic in which its social uses 
are considered will be found necessary. 

Finally, direct instruction is needed for the 
purposes of systematizing number ideas and 
processes and increasing proficiency in the use of 
them. How long the periods for direct teaching 
of arithmetic should be and how often they 
should appear in the schedule depend upon the 
amount of remedial work needed by the pupils 
and the richness of the pupils’ experiences with 
number. Both the length and the number of the 
periods now alloted to direct teaching of arith- 
metic probably should be reduced. If more time 
is spent on developing meanings and less time 
is spent on repetition of isolated skills pupils will 
learn more rapidly and more effectively and 
arithmetic will take on a much broader meaning 
than it has in the past. There will then be fewer 
surveys of adults’ needs based on the narrow 
conceptions of arithmetic as a tool subject and 
more emphasis on its social implications. Then 
arithmetic will become one of the most enrich- 
ing subjects in the school curriculum. 
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Evaluation and the Revised Curriculum 
OSCAR K. BUROS, Rutgers University 


PPROXIMATELY four the 
State Department of Education announced 
its plan for securing the cooperation of 

thousands of teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 

trators as active participants in a State-wide 
program of curriculum Many 
progressively-minded educators in other states 
observed sympathetically, but somewhat skepti- 
cally, this attempt to revitalize the educational 
program of an entire state. The earlier skepticism 
is now being rapidly replaced by a well-deserved 
recognition of the significant progress made as 

a result of the cooperative program of curriculum 

construction. 

Within the past year or two considerable at- 
tention has necessarily been devoted to generaliz- 
ing the use of the Tentative Course of Study for 
Elementary Schools in the classrooms throughout 
the State. Undoubtedly, the problems arising in 
the introduction, use, and adaptation of the revised 
course of study will continue to require consider- 
able attention in the future. However, in addi- 
tion to this problem of dissemination, the writer is 
of the opinion that Virginia teachers will be 
obliged to give increasing consideration to two 
further problems. First, there is the challenge of 
making the program of curriculum construction 


years ago, 


construction. 


a continuous one. Second, there is the problem of 
ascertaining and evaluating the growth of boys 
and girls toward the aims set up in the revised 
curriculum. 

On the assumption that curriculum making 
should be a continuous progress, the courses of 
study printed have been conspicuously labeled as 
being “tentative.” Hence, it is intended that the 
curriculum be continuously revised and re-con- 
structed. Theoretically, the idea of continuous 
curriculum -revision is accepted by practically all 
curriculum specialists. In practice, such con- 
tinuity can be attained only with great difficulty. 
The challenge is before Virginia teachers. 

Fortunately, the second problem will both 
stimulate and assist in the attainment of con- 
tinuity in curriculum re-construction. This second 
problem is the development and use of well- 
considered programs of evaluation which will be 


consistent with the underlying philosophy guiding 
the revision of the Virginia curriculum. During 
the past four years, efforts have been concentrated 
on the setting up of educational aims, the con- 
struction of courses of study, and the installation 
of the courses of study. Although some attention 
was given to the problem of evaluation in the 
curriculum program, the consideration was ad- 
mittedly inadequate. 
and the most promising ways of making progress 


The determination of aims 


toward the aims left little time for the simultaneous 
development of adequate evaluation procedures. 
Nevertheless, the brief consideration given eval- 
uation in the revised course of study is note- 
worthy because of its commendable emphasis on 
appraising all learnings, whether measurable in 
a quantitative sense or not. 

The revised curriculum calls for a broader con- 
cept of the term evaluation than is customarily 
held. This broader concept views evaluation as 
comprising all attempts to ascertain, diagnose, 
appraise, and record pupil progress toward the 
aims of education. This concept does not confine 
evalution to the use of pencil-and-paper tests 
such as essay examinations, teacher-made objective 
tests, and ready-made standard tests. The broader 
interpretation considers the scope of measurement 
as including any device, procedure, method, or 
plan for observing, estimating, measuring, and 
diagnosing changes in pupil behaviors; and, 
finally, the evaluation of the behaviors observed, 
estimated, or measured. To evaluate the aims 
purposed in the Virginia curriculum, it is likely 
that use will be made of both locally constructed 
tests and standardized tests, both essay and objec- 
tive type tests, both observational records and 
quantitative records, both diagnostic and survey 
tests, and both pupil self-descriptions and ap- 
praisals by parents and teachers. 

In considering the problem of evaluation, it is 
important that the term “pupil evaluation” be 
understood. Most writers, including the present 
writer, consider the term evaluation to be but a 
shorter way of referring to pupil evaluation. 
These writers think of pupil evaluation as mean- 


ing the teacher’s evaluation of pupil learnings. 
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Just as teacher rating refers to ratings of teachers 
by administrators or others, so does pupil evalua- 
tion refer to the rating of pupils by teachers or 
others. Sometimes the term is given a different 
For example, the Virginia courses of 
study appear to use the term “pupil evaluation”’ 
as meaning pupil self-evaluation in light of the 
pupil’s own purposes as distinct from the adult 
aims of education. Presumably, pupil self-evalua- 
tion from the viewpoint of the pupil’s own progress 
is one of the aims of education in Virginia. Con- 
sequently, such pupil self-evaluation will not be 
a constituent of a program of evaluation but will 
be itself one of the hoped for outcomes to be 
appraised by teachers, parents, and others. Just 
as we want children to have attitudes of responsi- 
bility and tolerance, we also want children to have 
a self-evaluating attitude. Hence, pupil self- 
evaluation is an aim of education to be itself ob- 
estimated, measured, appraised, and 
recorded. However, recorded pupil self-evalua- 
tions and self-descriptions are undoubtedly sig- 
nificant evidences to be considered in a program 
of evaluation. Interest questionnaires, diaries, 
self-rating devices, autobiographies, compositions, 
and letters are all potential sources for determin- 
ing pupil growth toward educational objectives. 

Unfortunately, the evaluation of learning out- 
comes is often confused with the evaluation of 
pupil activities. This point can best be illustrated 
with reference to the Virginia Curriculum pro- 
gram. The first step was to set up the goals or aims 
of education. These aims were then classified 
into emotionalized attitudes, generalizations or 
understandings, and special abilities. A careful 
study was made of the various teaching methods, 
learning exercises, and types of pupil activities 
which characterize the better elementary schools. 
From this study hypotheses were framed as to the 
pupil activities, learning activities, grade place- 
ments, and teaching procedures which would re- 
sult in the maximum pupil growth toward the new 
educational aims. Now these hypotheses represent 
the best judgments and firm convictions of numer- 
ous teachers, supervisors, and administrators in 
the State of Virginia. The introduction of these 
new methods, materials, and activities in the class- 
rooms of the State is viewed, and rightly so, with 
considerable satisfaction. Very likely, both the 
pupils and teachers show a greater interest, en- 


meaning. 


served, 


thusiasm, and happiness because of the revised 
curriculum. The children are participating in 
many activities which were rare occurrences prior 
to the revised curriculum. Under these circum- 
stances, there is a tendency for us to short circuit 
or to avoid the arduous task of evaluation. We 
tend to omit the appraisal of the sought for out- 
comes and in place substitute the appraisal of the 
more easily observed activities which were orig- 
inally selected as the most promising means for 
moving toward the aims of education. For ex- 
ample, one of the suggested activities relevant to 
the aim scientific attitude is the washing, carding, 
and spinning of wool. Participation in this activity 
may or may not contribute toward the develop- 
ment of a scientific attitude. We must not con- 
sider the activities as being direct or indirect evi- 
dences of growth toward the scientific attitude. 
The activities are only means which we think will 
be instrumental in making children more scien- 
tifically minded. Evaluation of pupil behavior can 
be used as a means of appraising the effective- 
ness of the suggested pupil activities but the 
reverse is not true. Pupil activities must not be 
taken as evidence of growth toward the relevant 
objectives. 

As soon as we attempt to evaluate pupil progress 
toward educational aims, we run into the difficult 
task of defining them in terms of pupil behavior. 
Adequate definitions must give answers to such 
questions as: What are the characteristic ways in 
which the attainment of the scientific attitude is 
likely to be evidenced in students? In what range 
of situations should the attainment of scientific 
attitude be generalized? What are the charac- 
teristics of students who have made little or no 
progress toward acquiring a scientific attitude? 
To the extent that these aims have real meaning, 
to that extent teachers will be able to stimulate 
pupil activities which appear most conducive to 
the achievement of the aims of education and to 
devise adequate methods of evaluating those 
achievements. 

In defining the aims, it is also desirable to ob- 
tain behavior definitions for various child maturity 
levels. Definitions of scientific attitude at the 
adult levels are unquestionably of some assistance 
to elementary school teachers. However, it is of 
great importance for both teaching and evalua- 
tion purposes that teachers ascertain what out- 
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comes might be expected of their particular groups. 
For instance, what does the scientific attitude 
mean to first grade children? What behaviors 
characterize first grade pupils who are making 
reasonable progress toward the attitude of 
tolerance? What does courtesy mean with third 
grade children? What understandings and what 
is the nature of the understandings to be ex- 
pected of fourth grade pupils? What does the 
ability to use reference books mean at the various 
levels of growth? ; 

Such attempts to define aims more specifically 
and to appraise pupil behavior should aid and 
stimulate the program of continuous curriculum 
construction. As a result, some aims will prob- 
ably be dropped as being unattainable, at least at 
certain grade levels. Some expected outcomes 
will be radically revised in light of attained results. 
Teachers will be able to better select teaching exer- 
cises, teaching methods, and pupil activities as the 
objectives are more concretely defined. Aims 
will vary greatly in the extent to which they can 
be defined in terms of pupil behavior. Neverthe- 
less, it is incumbent upon us to endeavor to trans- 
late all aims into the behaviors which characterize 
children making satisfactory progress. 

More precise formulations of aims very likely 
will indicate desirable changes to be made in teach- 
ing methods, materials, and pupil activities. The 
results from comprehensive programs of evalua- 
tion will be the means of appraising teaching 
methods, materials, time allotments, grade place- 
ments, and pupil activities. Although evaluation 
must not be allowed to determine objectives or to 
stereotype the curriculum, evaluation will give im- 
portant information which should be considered 
in setting up and revising the goals or aims of 
education. 

In conclusion, let us consider evaluation in its 
broadest sense to include all attempts to observe, 
describe, estimate, measure, diagnose, record, and 
report pupil behaviors which are significant indica- 
tors of progress toward the aims of education. 
Let us critically study the actual and potential uses, 
and for preventive purposes the misuses as well, 
of evaluation in Virginia schools. Let us endeavor 
to obtain more adequate evidence as to the pupil 
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growth being made toward all the aims of the 
revised curriculum. Let us labor to evaluate edu- 
cational outcomes directly rather than to infer 
them from classroom activities, teaching methods, 
and teaching materials. Let us use evaluation as 
much as possible as a means of appraising and 
reconstructing the revised curriculum. The task 
of evaluation is an important challenge confront- 
ing the teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
in the public schools of Virginia. 

Elementary school teachers interested in 
further reading on the topic of evaluation are 
urged to begin by a careful study of the follow- 
ing references. Although some of these refer- 
ences were written specifically for high school and 
college teachers, they are probably the best first- 
readings available for elementary school teachers 
sharing the philosophy of the revised Virginia 
Curriculum. 


1. Alberty, H. B., and Thayer, V. T., Chapter 
XV, “Measuring of Pupil Achievement.” In 
Supervision in the Secondary School. D. C. 
Heath, Boston, pp. 328-352. 

2. Goodenough, Florence L., Chapter XIX, “The 
Development of Personality and Character in 
Later Childhood.” In Developmental Psy- 
chology. D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, 1934, pp. 434-462. 

3. Monroe, W. S. Directed Learning in the 
High School. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Inc., Garden City, New York, 1927, pp. 30-31, 
47-48, 51-82, 473-527, and 549-553. 

4. Tyler, Ralph W. “Formulating Objectives 
for Tests.” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XIII (January 17, 1934), pp. 1-11. 

5. Also in Tyler, R. W. Constructing Achieve- 
ment Tests. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus, O., 
1934, pp. 91-102. 

6. Tyler, Ralph W. “Techniques for Evaluating 

Behaviors.” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XIII (January 17, 1934), pp. 1-11. 
Also in Tyler, Ralph W. Constructing 
Achievement Tests. Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1934, pp. 91-102. 
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A Study of Discipline 


H. R. ELMORE, Principal, Gretna High School 


about the teacher’s understanding of in- 

fluences affecting discipline and the teach- 
er’s conception of proper disciplinary action. 
With this idea in mind, the following tabulation 
of responses of twenty-two teachers in a rural 
consolidated school was made. 

The teachers were asked to respond in writing 
to three questions relating to school discipline. 
No sets of answers were given the teachers to 
check and they were not limited to a single re- 
sponse to each question. No attempt has been 
made to eliminate the poor responses as this 
would defeat the purpose of the report which 
is to present a cross section of teacher thought 
on this problem. Further, an analysis and inter- 
pretation, aside from several generalizations, 
have not been attempted because of the limited 
study. 

The findings of this report are interesting and 
worth while in that they offer the general view- 
point of teachers on this subject. The real 
value of such a study, if such can be claimed for 
it, lies in thought provocation on the point and 
in the possibility of some teacher response sug- 
gesting a basis on which to develop better under- 
standing of satisfactory pupil-development pro- 
cedure. 

The figure before each statement indicates the 
number of teachers making that response. 

Question One: What Influences Tend to Cause 
the Development of Discipline Problems? 

14....Defect in teacher personality. 

13....Pupil home influences. 
9....Lack of teacher knowledge of subject. 
.Parent-teacher misunderstanding. 
..Uninteresting subject matter. 
.Pupil natural tendencies. 
..Bad associates. 
.. Pupil poor health. 
.. Pupil nothing to do. 
.. Poorly planned teaching program. 
..Work not adapted to pupil ability. 
Teacher attitude. 

3....Absence of essential routine. 

..Lack of knowledge of child nature. 


Pp: NCIPALS need to concern themselves 


3....Pupil lack of preparation. 

..Pupil disrespect of authority. 

.. Pupil lack of school spirit. 

...Community standards. 

..Pupil bad attitude. 

. Physical condition of the room. 

..Lack of study materials. 

.. Poor assignments. 

... Inappropriate topics of discussion. 

.. Failure to correct minor infractions. 

.. Teacher lacks sense of humor. 

.. Voice of teacher. 

..Carelessness in exacting equal 
dience. 

An interesting response to this first question 
was the following: “Of the causes which con- 
tribute to discipline problems, weakness in 
teacher personality I believe to be the most im- 
portant ; a tendency to hesitate to act, to be in- 
decisive, lack forcefulness and definiteness....” 

Another teacher wrote in answer to the ques- 
tion that “If a teacher keeps her group under 
control, she must be leader in knowledge, in- 
genuity, interest, and must understand the pupil.” 

Question Two: What Are the Influences That 
Minimize the Development of Discipline Prob- 
lems? 

13.... Keeping pupils busy. 

11....Home visitation. 

7....Knowledge of child nature. 
6....Correction of influences under question 
one. 

... Knowledge of subject matter. 

Providing for pupil differences. 

.. Teacher personality improvement. 
.. Teacher example out of school. 
..Friendly but firm with pupils. 

. .Physical comfort. : 
..Disapproval of fellow pupil 
..Few rules well executed. ~* 

.. Student government. 
..Mechanized class routine. 

.. Proper desk placement of pupils. 
. .Love of teacher for pupils. 

.. Teacher enthusiasm. 

..More play activities. 
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1....Socialized recitation. 
1....Excluding pupils of bad influence. 

Recognizing the futility of applying a gen- 
erality to a specific, one teacher commented on 
question two as follows: “All disciplinary pro- 
cedures should be directed towards finding and 
removing the underlying cause....rather than 
taking steps to remedy the immediate situation 
by suppressing the condition.” 

Question Three: What Action Should Be 
Taken in Case of Repeated Offense After At- 
tempts Have Been Made at Correction? 

9....Suspend (Comments: Cannot sacrifice 

class for one pupil; use as last resort; 
for good of the group.) 

.Get at bottom of trouble. 

. Investigate home conditions. 

.Find pupil’s prime interest. 

Reason with pupil. 

. Take away privileges. 

..Corporal punishment. 

. Punish. 

.. Apology to proper group. 

.Give unpleasant tasks to do. 

.Be consistent with 
tion. 

.Appeal to pride. 

. Make ashamed of action. 

. Discover reason. 

.Investigate grade classification. 

. Special class for unruly pupils. 

. Secure parental support. 

.Combine reasoning and corporal pun- 
ishment. 
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. Show interest in pupil’s affairs. 

.Deal firmly and quickly. 

.Discuss openly with class. 

. Remedial rather than punitive action. 

.Locate failure in triangle of parent, 

child, teacher. 

These responses on the problem of discipline 
no doubt are representative of the thought of the 
average teacher. They reveal inconsistencies in 
individual teacher replies and differences in view- 
point. It is a matter of concern, yet each pupil 
case is to large extent unique. Actually, every 
pupil is a discipline case in the sense of dis- 
cipline being a fine adjustment to his surroundings 
of his physical, emotional, and mental life. 

From this limited study, one can conclude 
that the four major causes for the development 
of discipline problems are (1) poor teacher prep- 
aration, (2) defects in teacher personality, (3) 
subject matter, and (4) pupil maladjustments 
due largely to home influences. 

Let me quote from a newspaper clipping which 
gives my reaction to this problem: 

“Is our youth today so weak that he will fall 
easily into crime or delinquency if school is not 
nicely adjusted to his tastes? If he is, our job 
is to make him strong, not cater to his weakness 
by putting him on a diet of educational milk 
ic Sa 

“By all means let us seek out individual in- 
terests and measure individual abilities but at 
the same time let us not lose sight of the fact 
that throughout life things distasteful and things 
difficult must be faced, and faced manfully.” 


Co-ordinating the New Curriculum in Newport News 
High School 


CARLOS A. LOOP, Newport News High School 


HE realization of the need for pupil 
activities based on centers of interests 


under the eleven major functions of social 

life in the new curriculum necessitates the exist- 

ence and functioning of machinery for correlat- 

ing or coordinating the work of the various core 
fields. 

Newport News High School appreciates the 

value of such organization as is necessary to 


administer and perfect this relationship between 
the core fields and is endeavoring to realize its 
aims in two ways. 

First, the work which is carried on in the 
different years of the high school course, i. e., 
in the first, second, third, and fourth years, is 
agreed upon and discussed by committees con- 
sisting of the teachers themselves under the 
capable leadership and supervision of the various 
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heads of departments. Our principal often meets 
with the department teachers and offers valuable 
suggestions. These meetings are held semi- 
monthly. The centers of interests to be em- 
ployed in each grade for the semester are selected 
with reference to the time to be spent on each, 
the materials to be employed and the methods 
of evaluation. 

These meetings are held after school hours 
in the home room of the department head. Each 
teacher comes prepared to discuss pertinent 
phases of the work and to submit peculiar 
problems of her own. The teacher’s experience 
in handling the various centers of interests en- 
ables her to offer helpful suggestions to other 
teachers. The best plans and methods of pro- 
cedure are advocated. Usually only four or five 
centers of interests are employed by the teacher 
during the semester. Each teacher has learned 
the importance of cooperation in developing 
matters of such vital concern to themselves and 
to the pupils. 

The head of the department leads the discus- 
sion, offers suggestions relative to content and 
procedure as well as recommendations of ma- 
terials to be used in developing different centers 
of interests. She sees that the centers of in- 
terests employed conform to the requirements 
for the respective years of work and that no 
undue overlapping or duplication is permitted. 
However, the subject teachers are permitted, 
within certain limits, to employ their own initia- 
tive and are free to propose centers of interests 
for their respective fields. 

The usual allotment of time for each unit or 
center of interest is about four weeks. This is 
not an absolute rule and deviation therefrom is 
frequent and often necessary. The time spent on 
each center of interest varies according to the na- 
ture of the subject, the availability of material, 
and other important factors. Often the teacher is 
called upon to use her own judgment and ex- 
perience in this matter. Most of our teachers 
attempt to complete a unit or set of activities 
within the marking period of about six weeks. 

Thus a kind of vertical supervision is main- 
tained in the various departments of the core 
field. Time is saved and efficiency of instruc- 
tion is promoted in each class. Each teacher as 
well as the department head is satisfied that 
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progress is being made and everyone knows 
whither he is bound. 

The second and no less important means of co- 
ordinating the work of the new curriculum in 
our school is as follows: 

Once per month, the chairmen of the first, 
second, third, and fourth year committees, who 
are appointed by the principal and are heads 
of departments, call meetings of all the teachers 
in the respective core fields, i. e., teachers of 
social science, language arts, science and mathe- 
matics. The chairman leads the discussion and 
outlines a plan of procedure. 

Among the problems considered first are those 
dealing with the number and kind of the centers 
of interests to be employed in each year of work. 
Activity lists or courses of study for each core 
field are exchanged among the teachers so that 
each teacher can familiarize herself with what 
the others are doing. The success ‘of this plan 
depends upon a definite understanding of the 
nature and content of the work actually under 
way in each field. Naturally, subject classes are 
broken down and eliminated as far as possible 
in an effort to secure the necessary correlation. 

Consultation among the teachers and with the 
chairman is encouraged in order to secure 
further coordination in the different core fields. 
Duplication of the pupil’s efforts in the various 
classes is discouraged. Only essential and out- 
standing principles are emphasized in each field 
in an effort to tie up or unify the work of the 
child. The significance of a careful and well- 
planned approach to each problem is so essential 
to his welfare. The integration of the child de- 
pends upon a realization of the fullest develop- 
ment of his powers and the expression of his 
inherent abilities. 

The teacher’s part in supervising and directing 
the efforts of the pupil is a significant and im- 
portant one. She must, as far as possible, as- 
certain his limitations as well as his ambitions 
and make a conscientious effort to bring his 
powers of thought and action to bear directly 
upon the problem at hand. The efforts of the 
other teachers should be appreciated and har- 
monized to the greatest extent with her own. 
A knowledge of what the other teachers are 
trying to do will give her an incentive to do her 
best in helping the child. Realizing this, our 
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teachers apply themselves diligently to studying 
the centers of interests for the other core fields 
for their particular year in order to discover 
what activities can be coordinated to bring about 
the improvement of instruction and consequently 
the development of the child into an integrated 
personality and a useful member of society. 

Specifically, this coordination can be illustrated 
by concrete examples in our own school. A 
student who is taking social science six and 
language arts six surprised me with his ability 
to grasp the relationship of how constantly 
changing social institutions make necessary a 
change in the concept of freedom. In his English 
class he was reading, The Weavers, by Hatpt- 
man, which is a play portraying the disastrous 
consequences of economic and social oppressiun, 
and in his history class he was studying the 
French Revolution at the same time. The rela- 
tionship and significance were apparent to him 
at once. I could cite many other such cases from 
my own teaching experience. 

This type of correlation may be known as 
horizontal. A definite attempt is made to cut 
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across core fields in an effort to harmonize and 
unify the work of the teachers and to promote 
economy of instruction. 

The possibilities of these two types of co- 
ordination are infinite, depending upon the at- 
titude, preparation, and ambition of the teachers 
themselves. Time is required and like any ideal 
situation it is projected into the future as we 
approach it. Such an enormous and significant 
task cannot be effected spontaneously but only 
after months and years of constant application 
and revision. It is a situation which calls for 
visualization and inspiration. A sincere attitude 
in solving ever-rising problems and an appre- 
ciation of the efforts of others are absolutely 
essential. Prejudice and dogmatism have no 
place in such a scheme, and if one is to be a 
teacher in the real sense he must labor patiently 
and harmoniously with his fellows in perfecting 
any worth while plan. It is only in this way 
that our systems of instruction can be kept new 
and vital. This is how the new curriculum func- 
tions in helping us to keep our school work 
abreast of the life which pupils have to live. 


Beware of An Uninformed Public 
LUTHER C. McRAE, Berea, Stafford County 


ent going through a curriculum transition. 
The old order of formal lecturing to the pupils 
by the teacher is gradually changing and yielding 
place to the new order of informal instruction in 
which students participate more extensively, in- 
tensively, and comprehensively in their own edu- 


| N the public schools of Virginia we are at pres- 


cation. The new curriculum, as we refer to our 
recently adopted course of study, is being installed 
in our educational systems and with its installation 
new aims are being striven for, new methods of 
instruction are being adopted, and new problems 
of discipline are arising. 

Therefore as we turn our back on the old and 
face forward to the new day in educational phi- 
losophy and technique, we must beware of an un- 
informed public, for an uninformed public is both 
suspicious and unsympathetic. The writer, having 
gone through a similar period of curriculum tran- 
sition before becoming a Virginian by adoption, 


feels qualified to make a few observations and 
offer a few suggestions arrived at while a student 
at the great University of Experience. 

First of all, public schools today stand with 
their backs to the wall financially. All along every 
educational front one drastic cut after another has 
been made in all educational appropriations. The 
tax burdened public has shouted “lower taxes”, 
and state governments have responded almost uni- 
versally by turning to the public school funds as 
a means of retrenchment. In Virginia, teachers are 
striving to do effective teaching with classrooms 
more crowded than ever before. Besides having 
to carry much heavier teaching burdens, they are 
compelled to work for annual salaries lower than 
those received by unskilled laborers. Year after 
year many of the best teachers are leaving the 
State to secure better salaries as teachers or they 
are leaving the teaching profession for some other 
more renumerative occupation. Where are we 
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drifting as a result? Educational oblivion? The 
tragedy is multiplied by the fact that Virginia is 
only one of many states taking this dangerous 
retrogressive step. 

Why? What is the underlying cause? Funda- 
mentally, lack of appreciative understanding on 
the part of the tax paying public. People usually 
retain until the very last those things they value 
most. We have been so busy developing our new 
philosophies and new methods of instruction that 
we have failed to bring our public along with us 
and to keep them informed of what we have been 
doing. The public that once went to the polls to 
fight for its school systems today sits idly by and 
approvingly watches its school systems slowly de- 
stroyed by piecemeal amputation. 

We find that often the first things that are 
slashed off by misinformed school boards are those 
curricular and extra curricular elements that edu- 
cators have decided are the most vital in the life 
development of the child. We know that modern 
educational philosophy and practice are correct 
in their aim, are essential to our day’s needs, are 
vital to child development, but somehow we have 
failed to sell both the philosophy and the methods 
to the public. This is true, perhaps, because the 
public as a whole has made practically no contact 
with either theory or practice until they have been 
completely formulated. Practically all new theo- 
ries and methods of education have their origin in 
privately endowed experimental schools where 
fearless thinkers are given a free hand to evolve 
by the most scientific procedure an educational 
philosophy that is quite new and sometimes quite 
radical. These schools are usually a decade or 
more ahead of the public schools of the country. 

If the modern ideas and methods as advocated 
in our New Curriculum had been evolved in the 
public schools of Virginia, then our public would 
understand them and appreciate them more; but 
since such is not the case, it is our task to interpret 
them to the tax paying public in a favorable light. 
Such a task has two avenues of approach: One by 
direct adult contacts ; the other through advertised 
results with the pupils. In the first, administrator 
and teacher alike must use every opportunity that 
presents itself to explain the work of the school 
to adults. In the second, inexperienced and in- 
competent teachers should not try to interpret a 
philosophy they do not understand or try to use 
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methods they do not comprehend but should leave 
the task to more able teachers whose successes 
should be widely advertised. 

When we try to make the adult patrons of our 
schools acquainted with modern school methods 
and curricula, we will often find a task that is very 
difficult to consummate satisfactorily, through no 
particular fault of the adult element. As people 
grow older, they grow more cautious, more con- 
servative, more reluctant to adopt new ideas; 
therefore, our tasks as educational evangelis*s will 
be to break down these barriers of conservatism 
and to present our ideas in a clear and easily un- 
derstandable manner. 

The average parent feels that the prime pur- 
pose of the public school is to teach his offspring 
to read, to write, and to figure. As an example 
of what we will have to face at times, I shall, with 
the readers’ permission, relate a few incidents that 
occurred a short time ago when the writer was 
acting as principal of a model demonstration 
school. 

One morning a mother dropped in to visit the 
school and when she found me I was busily en- 
gaged in directing the janitor in the construction 
of some easels to be used in our art work. She 
didn’t hesitate a moment to express her unsolic- 
ited opinion of such a waste of time and money. 
As a matter of fact she condemned all of the newer 
curricular elements along with art. 

“When I was a girl we didn’t have all of these 
easy subjects. We had to study, and when we 
finished school we could work problems that even 
a high school graduate can’t work today. Why 
Bobby (her son, a freshman in high school) can’t 
work partial payment problems without help yet. 
You waste too much time with the frills and fur- 
belows of education.” 

After she had finished her indictment of our 
school tasks, I casually suggested that she might be 
intérested in visiting her son Sam’s room, the fifth 
grade. Knowing that the grade was out taking 
physical education at the time, I felt that I might 
be able to do a bit of adult teaching to advantage. 
Sam’s grade was studying American history at 
the time and had just completed their large unit 
of work on Colonial America. As we looked, I 
instructed. A ducking stool, stocks, etc. brought 
up the subject of witchcraft in America, which 
had been concisely presented in an illustrated 
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booklet to accompany the ducking stool and other 
contrivances for punishment. This good patron- 
ess was astonished that such had ever existed in 
America. Then I showed her an essay that her 
son had helped to prepare on the colonial schools 
in New England. This good piece of work that 
her son had collaborated on struck her maternal 
pride. I followed up this coup d’etat with a book 
of original sketches made by the pupils of colonial 
scenes. Her son had made a well-balanced sketch 
of an old colonial dwelling that had been preserved 
in the community and I took great care to see 
that she realized the value her son had received in 
doing such a piece of work. The grade returned 
at this time; so I excused myself, leaving her to 
observe the grade in action. Incidentally that 
mother never condemned our efforts again but 
she became one of our strongest supporters. 
Often we may find many patrons of the public 
schools who are uninformed and unsympathetic 
toward newer methods and ideas but the vast ma- 
jority of them can be won over. Some years ago 
I was placed in charge of a newly organized 
school, and, as I was an ardent advocate of the 
activity school, I set about making the school a 
real activity school. Luckily I had a group of 
teachers who were familiar with activity school 
methods, and after a few weeks of constant appli- 
cation we had converted the pupils from the old 
methods of instruction to the new to the extent 
that they began to like to go to school, which im- 
mediately aroused the suspicion of some of the 
more conservative. I added to their suspicions 
that we were trying to put over some radical idea 
by brief—all too briei—discussions of the type of 
school that we were trying to establish. At the 
end of the year we had made marvelous progress 
in our work but not so much in parental esteem. 
They felt that the rod had been spared too much, 
that play and not work was our goal. The entire 
next year was devoted to the continuation of our 
proposed program and to getting the patrons to 
appreciate the activity school idea. Parent-Teach- 
er Association programs, special chapel programs, 
“Open House” nights, special room programs for 
parents of that group, etc. were planned with one 
thing in mind: to get the people to understand 
better the work of our schools. When test re- 
turns showed us to be above average norms the 
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facts were made public. The end of the year 
found very little adverse public opinion. Kickers 
had become boosters and the patrons were trying 
to find things to do for the school. Such was the 
change in a biennium when the people were edu- 
cated to the value of the school. 

One of the very best sources of favorable pub- 
licity that we can utilize in our drive to keep the 
public informed is the happy pupil’s tongue. I 
have known very few schools that the pupils 
boosted at home to go begging in time of need. 
If we get the pupils thoroughly interested in our 
newer theories—of course, they will hardly think 
of their daily work as a theory put into practice 
—they will go home and tell their parents joyously 
what they are doing at school. Parents will get 
interested and visit the school, and if that school 
is doing the work it should they will be back 
again to see and help. 

At lunch one day one of my teachers came to 
me worried. “What shall I do? I’m having so 
many visitors that I don’t have time to teach for 
entertaining them.” 

“Entertain them by teaching their children while 
they are present’’, I suggested. 

A few days later she told me in passing, “It 
worked. I’m having more visitors than ever ; but 
after a word of recognition I go on with my 
work, and they seem to enjoy themselves for they 
come back again.” 

Incidentally this particular teacher is now draw- 
ing a nice supplement while supplements are rare, 
and never has to worry about her reelection each 
year. 

In Virginia we are in a sense standing on the 
threshold of a great educational opportunity. 
We have in our possession a course of study that 
has been scientifically prepared and is as nearly 
complete as the best minds of the educational 
fraternity can make it. Our task is the adminis- 
tration of this course of study, and the success 
of our administration and instruction are depen- 
dent to a great extent upon the favorable coopera- 
tion of the patrons of our schools. Therefore, to 
all teachers: know your educational theories and 
methods thoroughly, practice them effectively, and 
interpret them intelligently to your public; then 
fear nothing, for an informal public is sympa- 
thetic and cooperative. 
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Modern Schools everywhere are 
stressing Daily Drills 






@ Insert Above—Today’s soft, creamy foods 
rob gums of health-giving exercise and stim- 
ulation. Gums become weak, tender. 


AS A vital help in teaching oral 
hygiene, thousands of teach- 
ers are stressing daily class drills 
in gum massage. For not only do 
these instructive drills hold the 
children’s interest, but they give 
them a splendid start toward a 
lifetime of sound, white teeth and 
firm, healthy gums. 


The reason for gum massage is 
simple. As any dentist will tell 
you, our daily diet of soft foods 
robs our gums of health-giving 
exercise. And lacking work to do, 
gums become flabby, weak. They 
tend to bleed. “Pink tooth brush” 
appears—a warning that gums are 
in an unhealthy condition. Ig- 
nored, “pink tooth brush” may 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


light pressure on the gums drives away slug- 


gish blood, to be replaced by a fresh supply. 


even lead to disorders like gingi- 
vitis, Vincent’s disease, pyorrhea. 

To combat “pink tooth brush?’ 
to keep gums firm and healthy, 
modern dentists urge regular gum 
massage to supply the exercise 
that gums must have. 


Give your pupils the benefits 
of daily gum massage drills. The 
classroom method of teaching is 
to place the index finger—repre- 
senting the tooth brush—on the 
outside of the jaw, and rotating 
the finger from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. 

As an aid te the massage, Ipana 
Tooth Paste is recommended. For 
not only does Ipana keep teeth 
clean and sparkling white, but it 





in Gum Massage! 


@ Right— Before a mirror, children see how 
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is also especially designed to aid 
the massage in toning the gums. 


Use Ipana yourself. Every time 
you clean your teeth with it, rub 
a little extra Ipana into your 
gums. Almost at once you'll no- 
tice a new whiteness to your 
teeth, a healthy tingle in your 
gums. But Ipana or no, every edu- 
cator now has the opportunity to 
spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and healthier gums by teaching 
children the habit of gum massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
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RESOLUTIONS DISTRICT E MEETING 


We, the teachers of District E of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, assembled at South Boston, Virginia, 
November 9, 1935, do resolve: 

1. That we regret the loss to District E of our former 
president, Mr. J. D. Riddick, by his change to Roanoke; 
and that we pledge our hearty support and loyalty to our 
new president, Mr. S. D. Green. 

2. That District E continue to hold its annual meeting 
in the fall, and that the meeting be held for one day only 
and on Saturday. 

3. That although we are informed that the number of 
school children in Virginia has reached its peak and will 
gradually decline, yet we believe our school attendance 
should continue to increase for many years to come by a 
larger enroling of those not in school. We urge all teach- 
ers to study their non-enrolment lists and to endeavor to 
enrol all available pupils. 

4. That a professional visit to the homes of her pupils 
by each teacher every year would greatly increase the 
efficiency of her teaching, bring about a better understand- 
ing between the home and the school, and result in a tre- 
mendous revival of interest in education. Therefore, since 
there are not a great number of homes represented in any 
one classroom, we urge every teacher to visit the homes of 
the pupils in her room at least once every year, preferably 
as early in the year as possible. 

5. That we of District E are in hearty accord with the 
Curriculum Revision Program as it has developed thus far. 
We feel that effective teaching and the execution of the 
Revised Curriculum is seriously hindered by the heavy 
teaching load existing in many localities; therefore, we 
urge that a serious effort be made to employ more teachers 
in order to reduce the overload now prevalent in these 
places. 

We also urge, as an aid to more effective teaching, 
the employment of more well-trained and experienced, 
non-administrative supervisors. Since there are now only 
twenty-five counties in the State not furnishing their 
teachers with some supervision, we urge the officials of 
these counties to provide this needed help and guidance 
for their teachers as soon as possible. We believe the 
increased efficiency and reduction in the number of failures 
would adequately compensate for the slight increase 
entailed. 

6. That in the selection of teachers, we believe the 
welfare of the child to be of paramount importance and 
that efficiency should be the determining factor. 

We believe further that provincial habits and ways of 
thinking can and should be lessened and broader views 
developed through the employment of a fair percentage 
of non-resident teachers. 

We also believe that an effort should be made to bring 
into the profession more well trained men having out- 
standing ability and personality. 

7. That we heartily endorse the policy of the State 
Board of Education, whereby the State shall assume the 


minimum cost of instruction to the extent of $720 per 
year per teacher, leaving to the local divisions the cost of 
administration, operation, and maintenance of school 
plants and capital outlay and the supplementing of teach- 
ers’ salaries. We urge local taxing bodies to levy suffi- 
cient tax to provide better teaching facilities, more ade- 
quate teaching materials, and more wholesome classroom 
environment. 

8. That we continue to urge the passage of a sound 
retirement law for the benefit of the teachers of Virginia, 
and we recommend that all teachers of District E use their 
influence in helping to get such a bill through the next 
Legislature. 

9. That we believe nine months is the minimum length 
of time in which we can complete the school work which 
should be expected and demanded by the people of this 
district ; and that we deplore the fact that many localities 
have reduced their local appropriations to schools in pro- 
portion to the increased funds received from the State, 
thus nullifying the benefits to most school systems of 
increased State appropriations. It is our hope that gov- 
erning bodies may soon realize that the people of this 
section really desire that public education shall go forward. 

10. That we believe every child should have the right 
to an elementary and high school education in the public 
free schools of the State without cost to their parents in 
the form of transportation fees-charged on school operated 
busses to consolidated schools. 

11. That in view of the rapidly increasing number oi 
fatalities caused by highway traffic, we believe a safety 
program should be carried on in every school, encouraging 
safe driving, correct walking on highways, and due caution 
at all times when on or near a highway. 

12. That these objectives can be attained only by the 
active support of all the teachers of the State. Too many 
teachers have been willing to let a few interested people 
do most of the striving toward these ends. Therefore, 
since this is legislative year and many matters vital to 
teachers will be decided at the Thanksgiving meeting in 
Richmond, we urge all of the teachers of District E to 
attend this meeting. 

13. That we express our gratitude and appreciation to 
the officers of District E for arranging this program, and 
to the Halifax Teachers’ Association and to the people of 
South Boston for their kindness and hospitality. 


R. W. BOBBITT 
E. E. GIVENS 
E. C. HOOVER 
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MISS RALLS AT OUR CONVENTION 


Miss Mary C. Ralls, president, National Classroom 
Teachers Association, speaking to the classroom teachers 
of Virginia said: 


The Department of Classroom Teachers is one of the 
many departments of the National Education Association. 
It is the one department which takes special care of the 
many classroom teachers. 


In order to be more effective, classroom teachers must 
be organized by themselves with leaders who stand out as 
real leaders. Their problems are different from those of 
the administrator or supervisor and should be discussed 
with freedom by them. Every classroom teacher who is 
a member of the N. E. A. is also a member of the De- 
partment. There is no fee. 


The Department has five major aims: (1) To encourage 
and secure higher qualifications for teachers; (2) to pro- 
mote teacher participation in school management; (3) to 
improve economic conditions among teachers as will en- 
able them to function as a vital factor in educational 
progress; (4) to cooperate with the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation and other civic bodies having educational objec- 
tives in order to secure better community understanding 
and appreciation of the problems and value of the public 
schools; (5) to promote, encourage and assist local and 
state organizations of classroom teachers. The seven 
elected officers, assisted by the Director of the Division 
of Classroom Service of the headquarters staff of the 
N. E. A., endeavor to fulfill these aims. These officers are 
at the service of the classroom teachers. 


The Department meets twice a year at the annual sum- 
mer meeting of the N. E. A. and during the Department 
of Superintendence in February. At these times execu- 
tive meetings and conferences are held with classroom 
teachers presiding and taking part. ' 


One of the most important activities of the Department 
is holding conferences with local or regional groups for 
the purpose of assisting with their professional problems. 
On these occasions the officers speak on institute and con- 
vention programs. They also address groups outside the 
profession. 


The News Bulletin is published five times a year. It 
contains news and plans of the Department and of the 
Association. It also gives information and news on the 
activities of teachers organizations as well as problems 
of the profession. A Year Book is also published. The 
one now in preparation is on The Mental Health of the 
Teacher. It is hoped this Year Book will be ready for 
distribution this summer at the Portland meeting. It 
will be of great value to all teachers. 


Cooperation and organization are the keynotes of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. There must be team- 
work, the massing together of all in a united purpose. We 
need the information, the courage, the stimulation, and 
the group solidarity which come from our professional 
organizations. 
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You aren’t HALF 
as SICK 
When You’re Sick 


Under the 
T.C.U. 





That’s what a 
Teacher writes 
about her own 
experience 
with unexpected 
illness and 
T.C.U. Protec- 
tion. We quote 
the following from a letter written by Miss Ellen 
Richardson, Jacksonville, Florida: 

“The T.C.U. is all that it guarantees to be. 

Illness doesn’t make you half as sick when 

all the worry is taken out with a T.C.U. 

policy. You pay your bills promptly, for 

you receive your T.C.U. benefit as soon as 

claim is filed.” 


Cut Out Worry and Risk 
—Join the T.C.U. 


Everybody’s doing it now—getting under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella and letting the TCU. share the risk of loss of 
income by reason of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Always the sensible course, it has now become the popular 
one. 

Decide now to become one of those fortunate teachers— 

—Who have no financial worries, due to Accident or 

Sickness. 

—Who have a regular income in time of need. 
Just sign your name and address ir the coupon, tear off 
and mail for complete information. It will place you under 
no obligation. No agent will call. Information will be 


mailed vou. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
942 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


- em eer ewer ee Mee ee 
To the T.C.U. I 
942 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 


UMlelavite: 





FOUNDED 





1§99 whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
| ES ak deb de eee UU SANGRE ee OS 46 ONO 000400050 O04 50 ' 
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(This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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Doke S. Campbell. American Book Company, Chicago. 
600 pp. 
This very important and interesting volume on one of 
the newer ideas in public education comes from two out- 
standing educational leaders in the South. The contents 
of this volume bring the matter of the new curriculum 
for our schools to the point of the last word of educational 
thought on this subject. Dr. Caswell, one of the authors, 
has guided as general director the new curriculum work 
in Virginia for the past few years. The volume takes up 
in more or less detail the problems connected with newer 
ideas on the curriculum. It states clearly the philosophy 
making up the background of the study and explains very 
thoroughly the aims and newer terminology that go with 
a thorough study of the curriculum. The volume lists in 
detail the general controls of conduct and procedures in 
carrying out the newer ideas of teaching according to the 
new curriculum. It gives guides and examples of con- 
structing units of work and something of the interpretation 
of activities connected with procedures. The volume con- 
tains explanations and direction for the use of subject 
matter in following the interests of children in our schools. 
This volume will certainly be of use to teachers in Vir- 
ginia who are interested in the inauguration of the revised 
curriculum in our classrooms. 
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Book Reviews 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, by Hollis L. Caswell and 


Farm EnTerprisE Mecuanics. Edited by Kary C. Davis. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Price $2.00. 


The purpose of the publication is that of presenting the 
principles of and affording practice in all mechanical 
skills needed in actual farm work. It should prove valu- 
able in farm shop instruction in agriculture and in gen- 
eral shop work in smaller communities. It is well illus- 
trated, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

The shop jobs are grouped into fourteen chapters, 
such as Poultry Equipment; Equipment for Bees, Birds, 
Pets and Game; Garden and Truck Crop Equipment; 
and Household and Door Yard Equipment and Repairs. 
At the end of each chapter are to be found references 
and a list of skills which would be acquired in accom- 
plishing jobs listed in the chapter. 

The older books of this nature are centered around a 
few skills and this one emphasizes the job instead, 965 
mechanical jobs to be exact. 


E. C. M. 
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SEND FOR A COPY OF OUR 
MODERN LANGUAGE CATALOG 





Fraser, Squair, and Carnahan’s 


STANDARD FRENCH GRAMMAR 


A concise treatment of the essentials of French grammar combined with 
the well-known Fraser and Squair reference section with new exercises. 
The study of the verb begins with the first lesson. 


TERRE de FRANCE, PREMIERES LECTURES 


Hills and Dondo’s 
CONTES DRAMATIQUES 


Twenty-five stories, full of action and humorous incidents of French life 
and manners, which may be dramatized in the classroom. Each story is 
based on some essential grammatical topic. 
Constant repetition of idioms and phrases. 


Simple, well-graded lan- 


















A cultural reader for second-year high school, consisting of suitable and 
interesting selections on French geography and history from eminent 
French writers. Inductive exercises. Ample direct-type drill material. 
(Heath-Chicago French Series). 
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The standing of First and Merchants 
among the banks of the state and nation 
today and its long record of accom- 
plishments speak more eloquently than 
any words of the type of management 
which has directed its affairs through- 





out its 71-year history. 
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A Year’s 


Protection 
for less than 9¢ a day! 


Less than 9c a day will give you the 
complete accident, sickness and quar- 
antine protection of the T.P.U. ‘‘Peer- 
less”’ Certificate. 


It will bring you $25 a week up to 25 weeks, 
after the first 7 days, if you are confined 
with any sickness during any time of the 
year—even including an idle vacation. 
During an active school term, $10 is 
paid for the first 7 days. 


It will bring you $25 a week up to 52 weeks for 
temporary total disability at any time 
of the year. 


If you are kept from classes by being invol- 
untarily quarantined, this self-same 
“‘Peerless’’ Certificate entitles you to 
$10 for the first week and $25 for each 
remaining week. 





Other ‘‘Peerless’’ benefits include: $12.50 
a week up to 13 weeks for non-confining 
sickness during school (same amount 
and time for convalescence); and a 50% 
increase in hospital benefits up to 8 weeks. 








WRITE TODAY for further facts 
about the ‘Peerless’ Certificate at 
$30; the ‘“‘Peerless 4%” (half the bene- 
fits at half the cost); and other T.P.U. 
Certificates. 





TEACHERS 


PROTECTIVE UNION 
T.P.U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
Or Local Deputy 
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PRACTICE BOOKS FOR 
APPLIED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


By Burleson, Cash and McCorkle 


Self-Help Material Under Supervision 


Practice Book — Third Grade 
Practice Book — Fourth Grade 
Practice Book — Fifth Grade 


Practice Book — Sixth Grade 


This new series of workbooks, by Burleson, Cash and McCorkle, 
is based directly on the language work of the above grades.. Each Practice 
Book covers the work of one grade. The additional exercises for enriching 
the course, the attractive illustrations, the cumulative reviews, and the 
scoring devices are some of the features that make them the most attractive 
and effective aids yet published in the field of elementary English. 


A complete Teachers’ Manual accompanies each of the workbooks. 





Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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